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Politics of Zurope. 


We have received some French Paperdby the Duc pz Bor- 
DEAUX, but as they extend onlyto the Lithof August, we leara 
nothing new from them respecting Bazlish Politics. We do foot 
hear of any later accounts than those from London by the Ann 
avd Awmetia, we therefore continue to draw from the Papers 
browght us by that occasion. 


Bédinburgh, Avgust 10.—Nothing canexeeed the bustle which 
pervades the good people of Bdinburgh and Leith, in anticipation 
of bis Majestys arrival. Sir William Curtis arrived yesterday, 
avd beiog, in his summer excarsions, the avant courier of joyful 
festivity, the expectations of the iohabitants were oniversally 
excited, and there was for several hours a prevailing opision 
that his Majesty would make his public entry on Monday; these 
hopes were, however, frastrated by the arrival of the Tovaist 
steam-packet this morning with some of bis Majesty’s suite, and 
a few of the London Police, and the news that the King would 
not leave London before Saturday. The preparations for his 
Majesty's reception are generally on the same scale as those for 
@ similar purpose last year in Dublin—there is however, tess 
Boise in carrying oo the arrapgements, and infinitely less imagi- 
pation io describing them. The people of Scotland sre doing the 
work in their own way—predently and systematically ; and a 
little of the national spirit of economy is observable in its pro- 
gress. The preparations in Helyrood-house are not so gorgeous 
as those in the state spartments of Dublin Castle last year. Scar- 
let cloth and gold fringe and mouldings bave been fitted up in 
the avcient and spacious apartments of this neglected building ; 
bat there is nothing of magnificence in the style of the ornaments 
or character of the arrangements, and a proper attention te eco- 
homy appears to predominate in the work, uncer the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Mash, of the Lord Chamberlain's department, and 
Colonel Stevenson, of the Board of Works. The festive prepa- 
rations of the Lord Provost aad Corporation are of acorrespond- 
ing character ; they are certainly well adapted for the comfort 
and convenience of a limited number, bat not for the accommoda- 
tion and gratification of such an assemblage as were permitied to 
attend the civie dinner in Dublin. The determination not to 
erect a gallery in the ball inteaded to be ased as the place for 
the Corporation entertaioment to the King, will not only limit 
the number of the guests, bat prevent the attendance of that as- 
semblage of iadies whose presence would have graced the scene. 
The arrangements at Dalkeith house are very clegant, and the 
apartments for bis Majesty's reception are Gited up with great 
taste, Leith walk, and the principal streets through which bis 
Majesty will pass, present the same appearance as Palace-yard 
did at the time of the Coronation. The fronts of the houses sre 
hic with scaffolding aad plauiorms of seats for the accommoda- 
tion of spectators, aad the prices, from Gve shillings to a guinea, 
mark at once the veloe of the particular spot, ead the renk of 
the purchaser. There are several “triempbal arches,” as they 
Gre called, already erected on spots which will be particolarly 
marked in the roval route —at Leith, where the King will laad; 
ia two places before he will reach Biiobarg; and Goally, at the 
entrasee to Datkesth house. The arch shere the Corporation 
will receive his Majesty at the boundary of Edinburghis got yet 
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mentioned, and some difference of opinion prevails in the ab- 
sence of more weighty points of contention, upon the shape of 
the structure, Sir Walter Scott, who takes & very active part ia 
the arrangements, urges the propriety of @ rastic arch, while 
others are for one of more grand dimensions. Oue who merely 
reads the account of these “triumphal arches,” would imagine 
some stractare resembling those of Trajan and Antonicus, the 
noble memorials which still preserve the renown of ancient vir- 
tue and art; but the “ triumphal arches” of the present day will 
hever remain to record cither—they are not eof brick, like these 
of Romules ; nor of stone, like those of Camillus; nor of marble 
like those of Czsar and Titus; but of good plain timber, erected 
in one day by a few carpenters, and taken down the next by the 
same artists, The local objects which sarround Bdiaburgh, and 
beautiful scenery of the Frith of the Forth, are well adapted 
to give grandeur of efovt to his Majesty's landing, The rugeed 
summit of Arthur's Seat will blaze with a benfice, for which the 
inbabitants are already invited to send feel; Salisbury Craigs 
are covered with tents, and should the day prove fine, the coup 
dail of Edinburg must be cncommonly grand from the bay, and the 
latter a magnificent prospect from the shore, covered, as it is 
destined to be, by the gorgeous Motilia of the royal squadron, and 
the gay assembiage of small craft of every desomination prepar- 
ing to sail into the bay with his Majesty. The roar of artillery 
from the shore will heighten the grandacr of the spectacie, and 
convey to distant quarters the tidings of the arrival of a British 
Monarch to the shores of Scotland. James the First revisited 
Scotland after he sat on the'throne of England, aad was presented 
on his arrival with 10,000 Scottish marks io a silver basin, “to 
render propitions (as the bistorian says) the heart of the King.” 
Charies I. next visited bis Scottish dominions, and was led in bis 
better days in great pomp through streets hang with carpets and 
tapestry, and entertained at an expenge of 41,4801, Scots, His 
son, the second Charlies, was the last British Monarch who came 
here, and he arrived from the Hague, not to enter in triumph, 
but to be embroiled with the clergy about the Covenant, while 
Cromwell was preparing the last blow agsinst Beotland. His 
present Majesty is, therefore, the Orst Sovereign of England who 
has visited Scotland for nearly a centery aod a half, and whe 
arrives in a time of peace, amid the warm congratulations of all 
ranks; and it is to be hoped, with the suspension of those poll- 
tica! animosities whieh have been so scrimoniously and fatally 
coudacted of late in this part of the empire. 


Trish Bishop.—t is stated in a Ministerial paper that 
Government have already converted measures for the depriva- 
tien of the Trish Bishop whose conduct has excited so much 
unqualified disgust and abhorrence, This is so far good; bat 
we hope the public will not be satisfied with the penishment of 
this Richt Reverend calprit, Beery part of the Trieh Betablish- 
ment terme with the grossrst and most scandelous abuses 
abuses wheh have heew greatly aggravated by the manner ia 
which our coorcicntious Ministers have promoted individuals to 
The Irish Charch Betablishment hes been 
perverted to the worst porposes: It has been reodered, pot an 
instrumentof Chris\ienity, but of the most Gegraat corryption 
and volitecs! jolbing. Ite bem fees have been simost Gri: or eal- 
ly bestowed on the relatives of individuals posscosing crea: + o- 
lstseal influence, to the total excidsion of those wie bale nothing 
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What, we sheold : 


butlearning and piety to recommend them. 
like to knowa bad the How. Perey Joyceiyndone to entitle him 
to be promoted to the Sre of Clogher? vin any One venwre to 
86) that his talents or acquirements gate him any jart claim toa 
preferment of £11,000 a-yenr? No such thing. 1: was aot to his 
proficiency in theology, to his fitness for discharging the cuties of 
a Christian pastor, but to his near relationship t the Earl of 
Roden that be oved bis Bishoprick! I) is ageinst this detestable 
system that the pablic indignation ought to Le chiefly directed, 
The promotion of the Hon. Peres Joyeeclyn is note solitary case 
of misdirected and abused patronage. Ii is only One of a thou- 
sand equally Hagiiiows with itself, To what did the late Arch- 
bishop of Cashel owe hie promotion? Mr, Wakefield tells us that 
this ‘pillar of the church's was, before bis elevation to the archie- 
piseopal dignity, » Lieutenant in the Navy—that at one bound 
he leat from the quarter-deck to the Cathedral pulpit! And we 
Fearn from the same undoubted suthority, that eicesdu-camp and 
members of parliament have been provided with ebarch livings of 
the value of several thousand pounds a-year! This monstrous 
system mast be put down, Is teleration is a disgrace to the 
country, and to the agein which we live, There are in Ireland 
estates of the value of about « million a-ycar, hesidesa large re- 
venue in tithes, exclusively expended in maintaining the Bishops 
of 400,000 Lutherans in astate of pampered and profligate sine- 
curism, Whebd its wealth is thus sqoandered—when its rerour- 
cag are lavished on the most glaring and scandalous abuses—can 
we wonder that Ireland is poor, miserable, and depressed ? Deep- 
ly do we regret tosce Mr, Plankett lend bis support to so dis- 
graceful e system, But itwill motbe in his power, nor in the 
power of any other individual whatever, long to maintain the Irish 
Church Establishment on its present footing. The nuisance bas 
become (oo open sod Hagrant not to be abated, 


Rio Jancire.—The inhabitants of Rio Janciro have address 
ed the Prinee Regent, claiming the establishment of a separate” 
Cortes for Brazil. The Prince seems abandantiy disposed to 
second the proposal, and hes written to bie Father, stating in 
plain terms that he considers it hie daty to provide for the rights 
and happiness of the Brazilians, who have the seme title te seif- 
government as the Portogucec, and who willde themselves jus- 
tice, if justice is denied them by the mother country. There can 
be no doubt that the Brazilians are ardently desirous of en in- 
dependent legislature ; and when the snme sentiments are avowed 
by the person at the head of the geveroment, the question may 
be considered as decided, It is very possible that the Prince bas 
taken ibis step secretly in concert with his father, who, antici- 
pating measures probably that may reader him uneasy in Portu- 
gal, may wish to secure an Bsy lum beyond the Atlantic. He may 
therefore consider it his interest to conciliate the Brazilians, 
and to withdraw them from the authority of the Portuguese 
Cortes. But whether this be the case or not, the plan is evidently 
dictated by good policy. Braail has now outgrown the condition 
of colonial dependance; and if she remains united to Portogal 
at all, it must be rather as an associated state, than asa vassal 
receiving laws from ber seperior, With a separate legislature 
to watch over her own interests, she may continue subject to the 
Crown of Portugal for some time ; bat any attempt to impose on 
ber the full weight of colonial fetters, mustevidently lead to the 
entire separation of the two countries, 


Iwbide.—The American papers inform os, thet Kurbide was 
elected Emperor of Mexico by the Congress in May last. This 
augors ill for the liberties of the country. A free goverement 
may cuist wheiber its ohief bears the title of president or em- 
prrer; but considering the state of the western world, the title 
of Emperer would not bave bees assumed anlees the chief had 
designed to invest himself with the attributes of arbitrary power. 
The great principles of nature, however, are too strong to be 
resisted by any individeal; the state of society, the force eof 
exemple, and the infeence of opinion, ere all in favour of re- 
publican institutions io the New World; and te these it is pro- 
bable Htarbide will be wltimately compelied to yield. In the 
mean time, Mexico, whatever be the form of her goverement, 
bas secured her indepeadence,— the first and greatest advantage, 
and the basis of all futare improvement. — Scotsman. 
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Slave Trade.— A whole sqvadron of six armed vessels employ. 
ed im this execrable traffic has fallen into the bands of Sir Robert 
Men@s, being bravely attacked and captared by the boats of the 
Ipusesma and Mremipon ander bis orders, manned by about 159 
seamen, No less than 1876 miscrable negroes were released 
from bondage, and from the most ernel torture, by this gallant 
etploit. Of these, 500 sere unfortunptely drowned, by the up. 
setting of one of the prizes in a tordedo, together with some of 
oar countrymen who formed the crew. But with the exception 
of 200 whe died on the passage to Sierra Leone, all the rest 
amounting to nearly 1200, were landed safely at that settlement, 
It is to be remarked, that of the slave-traders taken, three were, 
ander the French flag. 

Prorogation of Parliement.—On Toesday bis Majesty pro- 
rogued the Parliament in person, He left cnet gee in Pail- 
Mall a little before two o'clock. dressed, as all Papers state, 
in the same uviform io which he appeared on his coronation— 
nemely,a crimson robe and mantic, decorated with the Orders of 
the Garter and of the Golden Fleece. He aisowore abiack ‘+el. 
vet hat with ostrich feathers and diamond loop aed butten. The 
procession was arranged as follows :—Four royal carriages with 
ove set of black horses and three sets of bays, besides the royal 
state carriage, drawn by six beaatifal crcam-coloured horses with 
new harness and light-coloured ribands,—a groom to each horse, 
There were also the asual escort of guards, police-officers, ke, 
The streets through which the procession pased were covered with 
new gravel.—The Courier says, that on his Majesty's “ entering 
Pall Mall, he was greeted with the loudest acclamations, in which 
all ranks seemed exthosiastically to join. The same demoastra- 
tions of loyalty and affection were manifested throughout his Ma- 
jesty’s progress, and evidently afforded bim the highest gratifica- 
tien. He repeatedly bowed and smiled ro the populace, and ap- 
peared to be ia excellent health and spirits.” —[We were pot pre- 
sent om this gorgeous occasion; but we are informed by a gentle.’ 
man who was, that he heard'wo “load acclamations,” witnessed 
po eathusiasm, abd beheld very few bats raised during the whole 
royal progress. The people, our informant says, seemed rather 
sullen than otherwise, the applause was exceedingly feeble, and 
of the “ demonstrations of loyalty and affection,” be saw nethieg 
bat the waving of a few white handkerchiefs by some ladies whe 
witnessed the scene from the balconies and windows. } 


Death of Lord Londonderry.—The death of Lord Leadonderry 
will, of course, delay for some time the Congress. The Duke of 
Wellington will, in afi probability, attend it on the part of this 
Country and not Lord Harrowby, as has been stated in some 
pepers. His Grace bas already been initiated in the mye- 
teries of Vienna. - 


It willbe more difficult to find a satisfactory successor for 
the House of Commons. Mr. Huskisson bas too mech talent for 
the Cevntry Gentleman, aed the vofertanate babit of ex pressing 
himself with clearness and precision. When he changes bis op 


pions, any one cau mark the change and contrast the old with the 
new, 


The greatest merit a Leader of the House of Commons can 
have, is to have no fixed priveiples, and the faculty of expressing 
himself vaguely and ambiguously. It is dificalt, too, for a man 
of real ability to avoid shewing in some way or other bis con- 
tempt for fools, even though they shoold be feols of quality. We 
are afraid, therefore, Mr. Huskisson wil! pot have the manarce- 
ment of the House of Commons. Were ability to influence the 
nomination be would of course be chosen, becagse, in point of 
ability, there is no man on the Ministerial side of the House whe 
approaches him within many degrees. 


We are speaking on the supposition of Mr. Canning going 
out to India, whieh, as we have already stated he cextainty 
4°e8.— Morning Chromcle. 

High Scheol.— Yesterday (Aug. 2)the anneal examination of 
the High Seboo! took place ia presence of the Lerd Provost and 
Magistrates, Professors of the University, &e. The young 
gentiomen in the different classes weat through their exercises 
in a wanper equally ereditabic to themselves and their teachers. 
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The Gold Medal. the gift of the fate Colonel Peter Marray.* 
was adjudged to Master William Urqahart Arbutbnot, son of 
the Right Honourable the Lord Provost. 
Tuseription on one side— 
Premiam Moravianem in Se ola Edinensi, 
GUL. V. ARBUTHNOT. 
Porno Orrime Merito Conpiscipuconum, 


Deer. 
A. D. MDCCCXXIT. 
And on the other side are—The City Arms, Geely embossed 
sepported by Scots Thistles, encircling the Civic Crown. 


Another Gold Medal of the same description was given to 


the Dax of the Senior Greek Class, Master William Mirtle, re- 
siding ia St. Joba Street, Bdinbergh, (son of the late Wm. 
Mirtle, Esq. Boon, Berwickshire,) bearing a2 inscription in the 
Greek Langusge, which may be thas rendered ja Baglish ;— 
To WILLIAM MIRTLE, 

An excellent Boy, surpassing all his School Fellows ia 
Greek Learning, the Lord Provost end Magistrates of Edinburgh 
presented this Hocorary Premiom, 1823. 


Staffe.—When his Majesty proposed to visit the Island of 
Stafla he was perhaps not aware that he would have to pay 
Three Shillings (or permission to put bis foot upon this little cor- 
wer of his own domiaions. Such, we are assured, on good autho- 
rity, isthe fact. The proprietor of that island has thought fit to 
raise a revenue upon public curiosity, and actaally charges three 
shillings per bead for each individaal of the numerous parties 
who ge once a fort-night from Giasgow by the Hieutanpen steam 
boat to visit Fingal’s Cave. Let itbe remembered that the 
island is entirely ia a state of natare; there is no pier or landing- 
place provided for public accommodation; there is not a tree of 
a shrab, a hedge or a fence of any kind on the island to be ia- 
jared ; and anless the stranger turns quadraped like Nebuchad- 
mezzar, aad ests the moss or siunted grass that grows among 
the rocks, he cannot lessen the valae of the property one far- 
thing. This is something beyond the asual acts of soverciga 
power; lor we do not recollect that any prince has taxed men 
for the mere fact of entering his dominions. In these times of 
falling rents, however, it may console the bolders of some es- 
tates to know, that they may turn their prospects into money, and 
draw a revenue from their whinstone rocks, If this system pre- 
vail, we may shortly expect to see tolls placed apen Benlomond. 
Skiddaw, Soowdon, the Trosachs, and Hawthornden. It is the 
first time we believe, in such circumstances, that a taste for 
waters! beauty, and a scientific or liberal curiosity, have beea 
considered as taxable commodities, Englishmen and foreigners 
have been sufficiently ready to charge us with a selfish and grasp- 
ing spirit; but what will they say of such an exaction as this’ 


Spanish Papers.—The additional details applied by the 
Spanish papers, shew pretty clearly, that the recent insurrection 
was the resalt of an organised plan for the overthrow of the 
constitutional system. The revolt of the Gaards inthe capital 
seems to have been the signal agreed upon for movements at 
Cordova, Cadiz, and other places, all of which, hewever, bave 
fortanately been suppressed. The prompt and scalous exertions 
of the manicipal bodies, the militia, aod the mass of the popu- 
lation, is a circamstance peeuliariy gratifying. Ii proves the 
existevce of that sound and wholesome state of peblic feeling, 
which is the only sanitary principle in the midst of national 
troubles, and whicb will bear Spain triamphantly through her 
diGcalties in spite of the plots of Serviles within, and the mena- 
ees of legitimates without, Some time mast elapse before the 
embers of the iosurrection are extinguished ; but when this takes 
place, the Constitationalists will sit down with a consciousness 
of strength which they could not formerly possess, and the coan- 
try will enjoy a more profound and durable trangaillity then it 
has hitherto experienced. Spain necessarily shounds at present 
in the elements of civil discord. The peeple, eho coald aot be well 
prepared for the great change that bas takea place, see but dimly 
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* This Uicer who was killed on his voyage to Ragland was Adjatant 
General of te Benga: Army. 
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the boendaries of their rights and duties in their mew situation. 
Having neither public meetings aor a free press till within very 
recent period, the contending parties must have remained ia 
some degree ignorant of cach other's gtreagth, till it was drawa 
oat for actnal conflict. Tre revolation was so suddenly accem- 
plished, and by meaus io whieb the body of the peowle had se 
little direet share, that the vanquished party might, with seme 
shew of reason, consider their overthrow as the effect of aur- 
prise. The Serviles, it is possible, might fatter themselves 
that the mass of the nation was with them, and would declare ia 
their favour, were an opportunity afforded. The experiment 
has now been tried. The flames of war bave been kindled, ia 
different parts ef the country, by bodies of armed men; but the 
appeal te the ignorance and prejadices of the people, thoagh 
made under every advantage, has been made ia vain. Except 
in the North, where the insurrection is fed by the money of 
France, it has every where been instantly pat down. The result 
must have mortified the Ultras, by revealing to the world the 
secret of their weakness. [tis in Spain as it was in Bagland 
after the establishment of William on the throne. The adher- 
ents of the revolution consist obiefly of the inhabitants of towns, 
while the Serviles recruit their ranks amidst the ignorant and 
priest riddea population of the country, But events will gra- 
dually tastract even the most ignorant, and shew them that the 
pricets are leading them to destruction for their own selfish 
purposes. One good effect has resulted from this explosion. It 
has unmasked some of the traitors who lurked in the palace, and 
shewn more clearly who are, and who are not, the trae friends of 
the constitution. Various public bodies are now pressiug apoe 
the Permanent Deputation of the Cortes the necessity of taking 
more decided measures, and especially thatof filling all places of 
trast with men who have given proofs of their attachment to the 
constitational system. To this advice the Cortes must soon fod 
it necessary to listen. To the present circumstances of Spain, 
to seffer men of equivoeal principles to remuia in power, of to 
noglect any precautions for securing the public tranquillity, from 
motives of delicacy to Ferdinand, or from the dread of violating 
forms, would jastly expose the Cortes to the contempt of the 
nation.— Scotsman. 


Londen, July 10. Yesterday the Doke of York, as Comman- 
der-in-Chief, held a Leveo at his effice in the Horse Gaards, 


Yesterday, at two o'clock, the Dake of Giooester left bis 
house io Park-lane, ia his carriage and foar, attended by Sig 
George Collier and Colonel Foster, His Royal Highness pro- 
ceeded to Woolwich, where the Royal Duke and suite embarked 
on board the Admiralty yacht, to proceed to Holland. 


The Ear! of Liverpool contioued better yesterday. 


It is now said that Parliamont wil! sot rise till the 3d of An- 
gust. The House of Commons, it is understood, will foish the 
business at present on its list, or announced for discussion, about 
the 25th instant, when it will adjourn to the above-mentioned day. 
Daring the interval the upper bouse will dispose of the bills whieh 
are at present on its table, or may afterwards be sent for iis con- 
currence, and on the 3d the prorogation will take place by « 
speech from the Throne, Ut is a rare occurrence to see Parlia- 
meant extending its sitting into the month of August. 

The messenger of the House of Comméns, who went to 
Mr. Abercromby’s bouse last night, and reported his absence at 
the bar, immediately after set off ina post-chaise and four te 
overtake bim, and execute the Speaker's warrant for his reeall, 
Another messenger departed at the same time for Bdiabargh, to 
compel the attendance of the two Scoteb barristers. 


Letters from 8t. Thomas's of the Oth alt. have been received 
by the Leeward Islands packet. Advices bad resched Caraccas 
from the President Bolivar, who bed advacced with « lacge force 
as (ar to the south as Qoeite, stating that he had en engagement 
in that oeighbourhood with the Royalist foree aoder General 
Mergeon, the late governor of Paneme, in which the latter oms- 
tained a signs! defeat, and was killed te the action. The ae- 


| counts from Maracaibo do not confirm the defeat of Generel 
Meralcs, which was stated in the American pepers to have 
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taken place: on the contrary, they allege that he bad gained 
the command of both sides of the river at Maracaibo, and was 
able to give much annoyance to the Independents. 


First Intelligence from Greenland.—Extract of a letter from 
Hamburgh:—* A vessel is arrived at Giackstadt from the Gre en- 
land fishery, and has been very successfol, having brought 2,500 
seals. She brings advices that ail the other ships have also been 
very successful, and have proceeded to the whale fishery. Twen- 
ty-seven ships from Hamburgh and other Garman ports had 69,000 
seals. The advices were tothe middle of May.”—Hull Packet. 


We vonderstand that the Directors of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, following the example of the Baok of England, have 
adopted the resolution of discounting bills and notes, aproved of 
fo the usual manner, at four per cent.—Caledonian Mereury. 


Staine in Hyde Park.—The Hyde Park Statue made its ap- 
pearance iv the course of yesterday. It isa very extraordinary 
production of the brass-melting muse. The pablic may be aware, 
that at the top of the Quirinal Hiil in Rome, and in front of the 
Pope’s Palace, there are what may properly be eonsidered as 
two groups of the most sublime nature; consisting of two men 
on foot, each, in nearly the same position, carbing in, but al- 
most snccumbing ander, the impetuosity of two high spirited 
horses, One is called Opus Phidia, the other Opus Praxitelie— 
on what authority no one knows ; but the werkmaaship is not 
unworthy of those immortal masters. The haman figures are, 
we presume upon still more doubtful authority, popularly named 
Castor and Pollux. They might probably with equal troth have 
beca called Uz, and Buz his brotther, mentioned in the boek of 
Genesis, chip, xxii, v. 21. Now the artist on the present occa- 
sion takes one of those figures without the horse, and, as will be 
scen by the inscription, christens it Achilles; aod says, this 
statue of Achilles is dedicated to Arthur Duke of Wellington, 
and his brave companiens in arma, by their conntrywomen, Their 
coontry women, no doubt, may be very clever: bat what right 
they can hare to name figures formed upwards of two thousand 
years ago, we are yet to learn. A statne of Achilles! Was there 
ever such a man ase Achilles? aud if there wae, who was the 
contemporary Mr, Wesimecott to take his Ggare? Bat with res- 
pret to the application of sach a figure to its present purpose, ot 
indeed to any purpose except simply that of exhibiting a fine 
form, weenn say nothing, We have described the position of 
the marble stataes and their horses on Monte-Cavallo, We are 
aware that there are doubts whether they were originally se 
grouped ; but still the action of the men is that of resisting and 
palling back as much as possible an almost overwhelming force : 
upon the arm thea (the left) whieh appears in the eriginal with 
great d:Meulty to hold in the steed, there is io the new produc- 
tion simply placed a shield, which it requires no strength what- 
ever to sustain; so that the body is, as it wore, receding, whilst 
there is no external force to throw it into that position, Sappose 
an artist were to give us the colossal firgue of Atlas as he is 
generally represented, but, instesd of the globe ander which he 
labours, were merely to put him on the Lord Chancellor's wig ; 
would not all the world ask why the hypocritical knave was thus 
croaching and pretending to be overwhelming! Jost so, io the 
Present instance, we are present with an action, hich there not 
external circumstances, a0 * dventitious iocidents, to jastify or 
render intelligible, 


What is to be placed in the right hand, we know not; bat 
at present (when seen from the western side) it looks very much 
as if it were sostaining a cup of physic, which poor Achilles was 
Joth to rise to his mouth. The left leg, also, we shoald suspect 
to be faulty ; but we might be deceived by the ropes with which 
it Was in part surrounded. The whole is what may be ealled non- 
acnse — Times 


Operation of the Alien Act.—Yesterday Captain Peter Black, 
of the Lord MeLviLLe steam-.packet, appeared befere R. J. 
Chambers, and R, Hedger, Esqrs., at Union-hall office, on an 
information under the S6th of Geo. TIL, ca). 86, charging him 
with having landed in the pert of London an alien named Jean 
Ulrick Districh, a native of Switeerland, w thoat baving specified 
the same in the ship's declaration, submiiied oa arrival iate port 
to the luspector of Aliens. 
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Mr. Capper, principal officer in the Alien Department, ap. 
peared upon the part of Goverument, aod proceeded (o read this 
section of the act above-mentioned, which specified, that the 
masters or proprietors of vessels, shall, on their arrival in the 
country, declare in writing to the Iospector of Aliens, whether 
there is or are any alien or aliens on board; and shall, in the 
said declaration, specify the names and descriptions of the said 
alien or aliens, &e. The penalty annexed to an infrigement of 
this section of the act was, Mr. Capper stated, 10). for each aliea 
found on board without the foregoing specification. He thea 
called 


Captain Walsh, of his Majesty's brig the Pramwen, tying at 
Gravesend, who is the inspector of aliens at that station. He 
(witness) produced the Lord Melivilie’s declaration, dated the 27th 
of Jane, 1822, and daly enumeratiog the names of the British 
subjects landed from the Lonp Metvitte ia ibe port of London, 
and in the same declaration, on the reverse side, under the head 
of Aliens, was written “ None.” 


The defendant here pleaded Not Gailty to the information, 


Mc. Capper then called Jean Ulrick Districh, who stated 
that he was a native of Switzerland, and that on the 27:b of Jane 
he came over 9 passenger on board the Lonpo MéEtvitte steam- 
packet, and was landed from her io the port of London, Witness 
said that hisoame had not beeo demanded on board the vessel, 
and that daring the time the packet was getting under way be 
wasin the cabin writing letters. Witness did not recollect the 
Captain’s person; paid 32s. for his passage, and received the 
cheek, which be returned on landing in England. 


Mr. Capper said this was his case, and observed that the 
information would aot have been exhibited if the case jast stated 
was a solitary instance of the violation of the act, bat there 
had been oo board atthe very time aledy and gentleman, also 
foreigners, whose names were not inserted in the declaration, and 
whom he should have broegbt forward if they bad not been obliged 
to return to the Continent immediately after their arrival. The 
instructions from-the Secretary of Siate to press the conviction 
against the defendant were peremptory. 


The defendant said, he bhadno knowledge whatever of the 
alien Jean Ulrick Districh, whem he did net sce om board the 
Loro Metviice, aod who might have been overlooked dating the 
time the declaration was in the course of being Gilled, as he did 
notappear amongst the other passengers on deck, where, it was 
usual for passeng ers to assemble on sach occasions. The defen- 
dant added, that he had been 13 or 14 voyages from Leondus to 
Calais. 


Mr, Jolliffe, one of the proprietors of the Lory Metvitee, 
stated, that the defendant had aniformly condacted himseii «ith 
the greatest propriety while ia their service, and bad, ap to the 
time of compisiat, panciaally attended to the statute. The 
omission was, itappeared evideat, a mere act of imadvertency, 
and as sueh, ought not te be severely inquired iato, 


Mr. Capper persevered ia his cou rse. 


The Magistrates observed, that the omission, to say the least 
of it, was aa instance of gross negligence, and that the more the 
Act was enforced, the more advaotageous it woald prove to 
masters and proprictors of steam-packets. They convicted the 
defendant in the pendity of 10!. and 10s. cosis. 


Mr. Jolliffe said that the proprietors were put to great and 
unnecessary inconvenience, by being obliged to laod foreigners 
at Gravesend, as they made it apointto wait for the retarn of 
such passengers from the examination at that station. There 
was danger also attendia: the practice. He bad himself incurred 
some in conveying aa alien servant of Lord Clinton's from the 
vessel to the shore ia conformity with the act for inspection. He 
suggested that an alien officer sheuld be a; poimted to remain op 
board cach packet, or a Custom-bouse officer sent op board from 
Gravesend to prevent the delay. Tae proprietors of the Loan 
MecviLie would. however, acquaint aliens at Paris, Praokfort, 
and ali the great towas onthe condnent, thatthey would ia 
futere be landed at Gravesead, and noi ia Leadon. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LIEUTENANT WHITES CONSIDERATIONS 
ON BRITISH INDIA, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Chapter 111 —State of the Press. 


The Liberty of the Press hus never existed in India, as exercised ia 
Pariend.— The late regulations of Lord Hastings have net allowed of the li- 
Le Cd admapbet's yay they prohibit it, —The reasons « ged in 


on 
the English language, and the peculiar stage of their cicilization at which 
community has arrived — The liberty of the Press in India would 
pervorm the same service which parliame-tary opposition effreis in England, 
by exposing the errors of administration, and thus enabling the executive to 
reetify ts measures. 

The liberty of the press, as exercised in England, has wever exist. 
ed in India. the arbitrary power of 
sending individuals to Europe who abuse the liberty of the pregs, it is in 
vain te look for freedom of discussion. The administration of Lord 
Cornwallis was marked by the exercise of this invidious power in one of 
two instances ; bat no direct check was imposed apon the press, daring 
his career, except the dread of tis obnexions punishment. It was re- 
served to Lord Wellesley to establish a direct censorship, by requiring 
every editor of a newspaper to forward acopy of bis journal (prior to 
pablication) to the goverament secretary, apeon whom devolved the task 
of expanging such articles as were supposed to be unpalatable to the 
supreme authority. At the same period, the summary power which the 
legistatere conferred upon the executive was exercised with great ri- 
gour. Under these vexatious restrictions, all liberty of discussion ex- 
pired. Subject to the arbitrary control of avy individual, with fo rule 
to direet his jadgment bat his caprice, the most harmless effasion might 
be regarded as a studied attack apon authority — whilst jast and sound 
animad versions apon its condeet might pass altegether annoticed. This 
system coptinded daring Lord Minto’s administration and the éarty 
part of Lord Hastings's career. In the-year 1818, however, the censor. 
ship was abolished, ard the following regulations established for the 
government of the press: — 


‘The editors of newspapers are prohibited from publiching any 
matter coming ander the following heads : 

“tet, Auimadversions on the measures and proceedings of the 
Honoerable Court of Directors, or other public anthorities in England, 
connecter! with the government of India; or disqnisitions on political 
treweactions of the local administrations ; or offensive remarks levelled 
at the public condact of the members of coanci!, of the judges ef the sa- 
preme court, or of the Lord Bishop of Calentta. 

“9d, Diseussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion, 
among the native population, of any intended interference with their 
religious opiniogs or obgervances. 

“ 3d, The republication, from Eaglish or other newspapers, of pas- 
sages coming under any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to 
affect the British power or reputation in Iodia. 


“ 4th, Private scandal aod personal remarks on individaals, tending 
to excite dissension ia society. 


“ Relying om the pradence and discretion of the editors, for their 
careful observance of these rules, the governer-general in council is 
pleased to dispense witb their snbmitiing their papers to an officer of go- 
vernmest, previous to peblication. The editors will, however, be held 
personally accountable for whatever they may publish in contravention 
of the rales now commanicated, or which may be otherwise at variance 
with the general principles of British law, as established ic this cown- 
try, and will be proceeded against in sach manner as the governor-gene- 
ral ia council my deem applicatie tothe natnre of the offewer, for any 
deviation from them. The editors are farther required to lodge, in the 
edief secretary's office, one copy of every newspaper periodical 
published by them respectively.” reer: 

These restrictions enpear to place & severe restraint upon free dis- 
evssion; batit is ondeniable, that, simee their introduction, a marked 
imorovement has takeu pisce in the ¢haracter of the Caleutts press. 
Relieved from the deadening pressere of the censorship, the etastic spi- 
rit of freedom has mani‘ested itself, by springing forward inte sew and 
entroddea regions of inquiry—aet least in India. A variety of impor- 


tast information respecting the moral and politics! condition of the na- 
tives, agricelture, commerce, the revenae, and judicial systems, has ap- 
peared, whuch would sever have seca ibe light under the former restraint. 
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The idle portion of the Indian commanity consisting principally 
tary men, pabdlic discassion hes chiefly turned upon the peculiar 
ests of this clact; at the same time, many Vale 
thrown out, which the government avail 
provement of their army, and the better 
native portion of it. Siace the same puget, the press has teemed 
plans for ameliorating the condition of the country-born population, 
pointing out their interests to the peculiar aotice of government. 
no respect is the salatary influence of an improved press more manifest 
than io the reforth of the police and better reguiation of the city of Cal. 
eutta. Under the formér xystem, no one dared to animadvert apon the 
acts of the police magistrates of Calewtta: any exposure of abuses was 
suppressed, lest it should give offeace to pow-rfel individaals; bat, 
subject to the control of public opinion, their conduct bas visibly im. 
proved, This beneficial change ts priocipally to be ascribed to the ibe. 
ral and enlightened seatiments expressed by Lord Hastings, ia his reply 
to the Madras address of congratulation on the successful result of his 
policy in 1817-18. Th referewce to the abolition of the ceasorship he 
thas expresses himsel/: 

“It is salutary for supreme authority, even when ite inten* 
tions are most pure, to look to the control of public soratiny,— 
while, conscioas of rectitude, that authority can jose nothing of 
its strength by its exposure to general comments; on the contrary, 
it acquires ivcalentable addition of force. The government which 
has nothing to disguise, wields the most pewerfol instrament 
that can appertain to sovereign rule; it carries with it the anited 
reliance and effort of the whole mass of the governed: And let the 
triamph of oar beloved country, in ite awn! contest with tyrant.ridden 
France, speck the valne of a spirit to be found only ia men accustomed 
to indaige and express their bonest sentiments.” 

Tt is delightful to read auch sentiments as these;—to behold in 
Lord Hastings, in the decline of life, the same analterable attachment 
to freedom which distinguished his early days;—and this, too, in the 
government of British India, where the habiioal exercise of an enlight. 
ened bat arbitrary power has a powerfel tendency to estrange the 
statesman from the wholesome restraint which public epinion imposes 
upon his actions, The manly avowsl of these sentiments gave « new 
tone and character to the Calcutta press; and this effect was powerfully 
aided by the independent spirit of one individusl, Mach disenssion 
has prevailed in Lodia respecting the political merits and demerits of 
the Casourra Jounnat into which it is not my intention to enter; bat, 
surely, all parties will agree, that the animated labours of ite editor 
have imparted new life and vigour to the daily press. It is impossible 
to avoid being struck with the marked | in these lberal 
opinions of Lord Hastings, and the rigid restrictions imposed oa the 
press during his government, os promulgated in the regulations for 
the guidance of the editors. The explanation is, lo ail probability, 
to be found in the natare of his political sitwation; With a direct paih 
marked ont for him by the sapreme authorities in Bogland, he was 
compelled to conform to it in his pablie conduct. Soch being the case, 
these emphatic declarations in favour of free discassion must be regarded 
as the natural and andiaguised workings of the sonal, straggling with 
and overmastering those artificial restrictions which chained dowe and 
oppressed his will, It is remarkable, that, whilet the censorship tas 
been abolished in Bengal, this invidions power still exists on the conse 
presidency; and it is got nnasnal to see articles inserted in the Calentta 
Joarnals, which have been rejected by the ceotor at Madras, It may, 
perhaps, be hastily loferred from this fact, that the liberty of the ees, 
in discussing the public conduct of government, exists in Bengal in the 
same spirit as in England. The factis quite otherwise, In India the 
spirit of inquisy is allowed to exercise itself in saying every thing in 
favonr of the sapreme authority, bet (he haman faculties mast remain 
sltogether dormant in pointiog out its defects. The most entire liberty 
of disenssion prevails respecting Baropeen polities, Rvery thing may 
he said respecting existing adminivtrations, or princes, in the West; 
bet, as regards the East, the intellectnal labours of public writers are 
solely limited to the praises of their rulers. 

This, at least, prevails ia what is strictly called political discussion 
Unquestionably, the abolition of the censorship has stimulated indivi. 
dusis to commvenicate a great body of information, on « variety of sab- 
jects interesting to (he community ; bet there neve: has existed, in Lodia, 
the right of public discassion —of animadverting, with freedom and fair. 
ness, upon the actions of their ralers ; the trath cannot be spoken— the 
opinion of the public has never been fairly browght to bear upon the 
condoct of the governing bedy ; nor does it exercise any efficient chock 
throagh the mediom of the press. And sach must always be the cose, 
as long as these resirictions and the arbitrary power of deportation exist. 
It therefore cawnot be said that the liberty of the press has revolted 
from the abolition of the censorship : the only sabstantial bewefit which 
this act of Lord Hastings bas conferredis, that the right of pablication is 
sliowed, sabjert to responsibility —a visible improvement upon the old 
system, which readered ibe sighs of discussion altoge ber dependant upom 
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the atbitrary control of an individual. Under the necessary expansion of 
mind resaiting from this innovation,public opinion has expressed itself in- 
Atectly apon the conduct of government, in indulging a spirit of inqniry 
upon subjects apparently anconnected with its peculiar functions, but 
in reality, dependewt upon it: bot all direct animadversion, or fair and 
manly discassion of its merits It 


ects, is atedly repressed. 
seems evident, that the ~abeaden meg eats would be prodigionsly . 


improved, if the free and direct action of public opinion was brought to 
operate apon its government ; if the liberty of the press was practically 
exercised in the same spirit as it operates in England,—and sach would 
seem to be the conviction of the present governor-general.* With this 
opinion in favour of change, I shall proceed to consider the arguments for 
and against the present system. And shail premise, by declaring, that it 
appears to me, every Eoropean is boand to respect the a regulati- 
ons which abridge the freedom of the press, Coming oat to Iadia with 
the knowledge of their existence, he con have no pretext to justify their 
infringement ; at the same time, he is not precluded from exe rcising his 
reason, in examining their scope and tendency, under a government 
more favorable to general liberty. 


It has been urged, in justification of this system, that a free «pi: ¢ 
of discussion would endanger the stability of oar dominion, by crippling 
the energy of the executive ;—that the natives are accustomed to implicit 
obedience to its authority ;—~and that the very appearance of op- 
position wonld loosen the chain of subordivation, and ultimately 
subvert the state. This reasoning appears to be founded on an 
eutire ignorance of the state of society in India, and of sound prinei- 
ples in political philosophy. It is only in a certain period of civilization 
that the direct action of the press upon the government in expressing 
public opinion, and its reaction upon the people, is perceptible ; and 
this can only exist in a community where the people have attained a 
due share of power and intelligence, and are enabled to influence the 
conduct of their government, This cannot be said of British In- 
dia. The power of the people is nothing—its government an 
evlightened despotism, In all despotic states the influence of the press 
is unknown: the power and intelligence of the people necessary to create 
it, cannot existin sach # state of society. Sach being the case, in the 
event of grievons misgoverament, the force of public opinion expresses 
itself, inthis period of civilization, by a direct appeal to force.—Who 
ever heard of the liberty of the press in Tarkey or China? This admi- 
rable contrivance for enabling public opinion te act upon the govern- 
ment is altogether unkaown; hence the people are compelled to resort 
to jnsurrection, The state of British India is nearly similar. The vic- 
tims of a cruel period of misgovernment and abuse, ander their former 
rulers, its popalation has never attained that weight and consequence 
which would enable it to influence the government by means of the press. 
Thus debased in intellectnal character, they are altogether beyond the 
pale of its action, The only legitimate power which they are accustomed 
to recoguize in government, is the ageucy of foree; and the only check 
which they have provided for misgovernment, is a resort tothe same 
extremity, The alarming rebellions which occurred in the provinces of 
Rohilewod and Cuttack, during the administration of Lord Hastings, suffi- 
ciently iMastrate this opinion; Neither party resorted to the agency of the 
press; every thing wasdecided by force. With this knowledge of the 
pelitical state of Lodia, it is surprising that men should still persist ia en- 
tertainiug chimerical apprehensions of danger from the liberty of the press, 
How is it possible that this freedom ofdiscussion can endanger our do- 
minion? Who is it that reads amongst the natives with a view to enlarge 
bis mind, or form his opinion of the existing government, throngh the 
mediam of the press? Their knowledge of English is limited to the 
siender stock which enables them to obtain a livelihood in the service of 
Europeans ; and this conftved toa few hundred individuals within the 
immense city of Calcutta. Beyond the suburbs the language is an- 
known, The example of Rammohun, and one or two individuals, may 
be cited as instances of individuals who have attained some notions of 
civil liberty; but he, lke Bacon or Galileo, has outstripped the genius 
of his age, Thas, there exists an irresistible check to the apprehended 
danger, in their entire ignorance of the language by which the press is 
to operate. The progress of human improvement is mournfully slow. 
A centuryortwoin all probability will elapse before the Hindoo com- 
munity willbe elevated in the scale of being, to the degree that an en- 
lightened public will influence the condact of the supreme power, by 
expressing its will throagh the mediam ofthe press, and experience a 
beneficial reaction by learning the opivions of ite government by the 
same channel, Until this bright wra arrives, itisin wain to talk of the 
agency of the pressin its operation apon the native population. The 
goverbment, too, seemato entertain the same opinion respecting the 
danger» tendency ef the press. (See the second article of the regala- 
tions prohibiting ‘* discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion, among the native population, ef any intended interference 
with their religions opinions and observances.”) But surely an en- 
lightened government, like that of Bengal, need not be told, that, if 
the pernicious operation of the press had a direct tendency to pro- 





* If we can judge from his seutiments formerly quoted. 
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} ropeans are enabled to keep ia subjection some 70 or 80 millions 
: military classes in Hindostan rele over their countrymen. The sape- 


the of the supreme power, its 
prom pt disavowal would repeal the danger, whilst the merited punisb- 
ment of its calumniator would powerfally deter from the commission of a 
similar crime. The government possesses the same power of panisting 
a libetier as exists in Eagiand, by prosecating him in the civil court ; 
and no one will contend that the abnses of the press should remaia an. 
punished. Ta all probability, this power would be rarely exercised, The 
occupation of a professed libeller can scarcely exist in India. The Ea- 
ropean community is aot sufficiently numerous to enable it to afford em- 
ployment to those who would pamper its maligaant passions by the 
slander of individuals. Closely identified with the interests, and form- 
ing the great body of its public functionaries, there is no temptation to 
defame the government. A public writer who wenld porsne this coarse 
from mercenary motives, would evince an utter ignorance of his own in- 
terests, In opposition to the general spirit of the community, his work 
would speedily perish. If these reasonings are correct, it must be ap- 
parent that the stability of our government cannot be endangered by 
the freedom of the press. In the existing state of the native population, it 
remains to be inquired, if the operation of this spirit of discussion ov the 
Earopean part of the community would threaten its security. Strangers in 
a foreign land, their fate interwoven with that of the goverement, and 
the privcipal agents of its power, is it likely that they should stand forth 
toadvocate asystem of policy detrimental to its interesis—that they 
should propagate alarms subversive ofitse xistence? Homan natare for- 
bids it. Ewery consideration of interest or duty would impel them to 
exert their faculties in its defence. The freedom of the press weald af- 
ford every facility in exerting this aid. The exercise of public discussi- 
on would nataraily devolve upon the inteliecteal part of the community. 
At the present moment, the civil, military, and, above all, the medical 
and clerical branches of the service, possess by far the greater portion 
of this knowledge, at least nine-tenths of the caltivated intellect in Bri- 
tish Iodia ; but these classes have a manifest interest in apholding the 
government—all their talent is enlisted im ite service. What chance is 
there of their subverting it? None: But were greater freedom of dis- 
cussion allowed, they might perform important service in maintaining it, 
—by enlightening the government as to the real interests of its subjects, 
and correcting its mistakes,—by exposing the misery which has 
resulted from rash and anskilfal laws,-and by bringing forward such 
a mass of information as would enable government to legisiate 
soundly on the general interests of the community, [t mast strike the 
most superficial observer, that, onder a government cerried on by so 
few public functionaries, every aid is required to enable it to perform 
its fanetions ; aud that every encouragement should be held out to indi- 
vidnals, to contribute sach information as might assist in the perform. 
ance of this duty. In regard to our external policy, the benefits which 
would resalt from an increased liberty of discussion are no less obvious, 
By directing the political taleat of the commanity to the conduct of its 
government, the advantages and disadvantages of its system of foreiga 
relations would be renderet manifest. Thas, if a course of action was 
pursned, degrading to our character and disadvantageous to our inter- 
est, the salatary expression of pablic opinion would destroy it in the 
bad, and avert that national dishonoer which would bave sallied oar 
fame. At present, this powerfal check to a caréer of aggrandizement 
exists in the opinion of enlightened Earope; bat it would be fer more 
efficacious if exercised on the spot. But, torender the advantages to 
be derived from the liberty of the press more strikingly manifest, IT 
shail proceed to consider the subject in its apptication to our system of 
government in India, civil and military. 


The strength of the British government in India, appears te me to 
depend upon the nomber and discipline of its armies, and the mor 
and intellectual saperiority of our character, the confidence reposed in 
which by the natives enables as to command the services of the military 
classes,—those in whom the real and efficient power of the community 
resides under a despotic form of government. The high pay which 
the British government affords, its strict jastice, and the noble provision 
made for those disabled im action, aliures the more adventurems and 
eourageous spirits to enrol themselves ander its standard. This appears 
to be that wonderful charm by which a small bat skilfel band of Ba. 
The 


rier energy and moral strength of the European character enables it to 
wield this mighty force at its pleasare; and directs it to subject the 
vast population of Iadia toits will. Henee, it mast be obviens, that 
were the affections of the soldiery alienated, the British government 
could no longer stand. Its civil institutions bave set attained to that 
perfection that these alone world maintain if, mms tr Il by the power of 
its armies. Sach being the case, of what iocaicalable impo: tance it is, 
that the temper and disposition of this body shoali be koowa—that the 
slightest symptom of dixcomtent or even imaginary grievance shoald be 
instantly commanicated te the supreme power. Has not the Lafety of 
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embark was resisted by force? Had the liberty of the press been 
allowed in India, sarely some officer of these corps would have stood 
forward to direct the attention of goverument to this alarming discon- 
teat. Itis well kaown, that at Jave, in 1816, the Bengal Ligut Lofentry 
Battalion had conspired against its officers ; aad had determined te as- 
sassinate them, with the altimate view of subverting the British aatho- 
rity in the island, What were theeanses of this? The Senpoys alieg- 
ed a breach of faith on the part of the Government; that i¢ had promis. 
ed to relieve this force im three years, —and had detained them six years 
im a foreign couarry ; —that this shamefal injastice had compelled them 
to have recourse to arms. This may have been the trae cause or not ; 
it is sufficient for me tosay, that L have hecrd this plea arged by soldi- 
ers who had served in this battalion. [t remains to inquire, was there 
any thing in the conduct of goverament to afford a colour for this pre- 
text? Its general practice, with regard te troops who have eogaged to 
serve sea, on general daty, is to relieve them every three years. 
With regatd to volanteers, the rale is different: it is generaily nader. 
stood that they shall retarm when the particaiar service upon which they 
are employed shall have been accomplished; it is no part of their en- 
gagement to serve beyond sea in the general duty of the islands. This 
was precisely the case with the troops at Java. They had offered their 
services for the conquest of the island, which was effected in three 
mouths; and yet they were detained six years on its general duties; —in 
trath, no other troops wereraised for its defence, It may be urged, 
that the greater part of these men wished to remain on the isiand, and 
that government, aware of this, delayed their returo. I am inciined to 
thik that this was the case with a considerable pertion of these troops; 
bat, allowing it to be just, it will not vindicate the conduct of govera- 
meot in leavingits engagements unfuifilied to the remainder. Why should 
an exception have been made against those gallant spirits—whe were 
not bound to go beyond seg—who coald not be forced,—but who steod 
forth in a moment of need, and offered their services? With sach mea 
the pledge of the state ought to have been sacred, But the practical 
conclasion I mean to draw from this fact i+, that, had a liberal spirit of 
discussion been allowed on military affairs, it is certain that the know. 
ledge of this disaffection would infallibly have reached the supreme aa- 
thority ; and who can doubt that an enlightened government would al- 
ter its conduct, and thas avert that danger which threatened its existence? 
It mast be obvions to any one acquainted with the structure of Asiatic 
society, that the mass of its popalation are accustomed to look ap with 
implicit reverence to those upen whom they depend for subsistence, 
This is precisely the case with the native soldiery in regard to their Ea- 
ropean officers. Io them alone isthe government effectualiy represent. 
ed. They are the eprings which impel the machine. The superior en- 
ergy and intellectual superiority of the Eoropean character is manifest 
through them; only an eneducated race of men never look beyond 
this, Hence it might be inferred, that an accomplished body of 
Earopean officers would possess an almost bonodless influence over 
their men. Such would appear-to be the case. The recent dis. 
tarbances at Madras afford lamentable evidence of it. Consider. 
ing that the direction of the only efficient power ia the commanity 
resides in this body of Earopean officers, is it not of paramount import. 
ance to the government, that there should bea safe and legitimate 
channel by which the opinion of this class of men should be keown ? 
Their grievances unequivocaily stated ; —if just, redressed ; —if anreason. 
able, beaten dowa by sound argument or force. What other medium 
is there bat the press? Had even that limited spirit of discussion which 
characterizes Lord Hastings’s administration been allowed at Madras in 
1809, it is more than probable, that portemtous conflict between the exe- 
cutive aud its military force might have been altogether avoided! Had 
there been any channel by which the sense of the army could have been 
conveyed to government, it would have known the general discontent 
which its measores had created ; aad this information, coming spon it by 
degrees, would not have roased its passions, or alarmed its pride, by any 
attempt at dictation. Perfectly aware that the power of directing the 
army against the civil authority existed in the great body of Earopean 
Officers, the goveroment would have felt the necessity of conciliation — of 
altering its conduct, so a+ to allay the disaffection which pervaded that 
body. If the liberty of the press had existed, the most distinguished of. 
ficers of this army, Close, Malcolm. Wilks, Menro, would have aveiled 
themselses of its power to reconcile the contending parties. Elevated by 
their talents to a closer connection with the government, and identified 
with it im interest, bet feeling & nateral symuathy in the conse of 
their brethren, their sitaation aaterally poisted them oat as mediators. 


Under a system mere favoarable to the independent exercise of 
discussion, they would have stood forward to heal those creel woands 
which threatened the existence of our Indian empire. Addressing them- 
reives to their fel.ow-seidiers, they would have poiuted ont the enreason- 
bieness of their pretensions,—the parameoant duty qhich they owed, 
as citizens of a free state, of sabmmission to the ci: at least antil 
all redress was denied ; aud would have powerfully recalied to their re. 
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membrance that it was only a series of the most creel 
outrages on their mghts which conid justify . resistance, 
peried, they weaid have told the supreme power, ia firm, respecttul 
language, that soldiers are haman beings, endowed with reasov as other 
men, and accustomed to recognize its influence as paramount in all ba- 
man affairs ;—that the severe mortifitatious h the pride of this 
army had received, and the injuries which its interests had sustained 
ougat to be redressed ;—that a harsh exhibition of ite power, a 
disdainfal vefasal to listen to its claims, was a conduct ansuitable to 
an enlightened government ; —aad that it would be far more honourable 
to its character, to evince a desire to determine its differences by the fair 
exercise of reason and persuasion than to resort to arms, without an at. 
tempt at negotiation—-a policy characteristic of the lowest period of civili- 
zation. There being vo mediam by which the pulse of the army could be 
felt—no expression of its opinions by means of the press —the govern. 
ment was altogether ignorant that its condact had created such a vast 
mass of hostility; whilst, deprived of the salutary check which public 
coinion woald have exercised upon its condact, the military body was 
entirely abandoned to the evil voice of its passions, Ia thisstate, a 
deep-rooted sense of inquiry agitated the army, which rankled the more 
from there being no vent for its expression, Ignorant of its danger, the 
government was not restrained from parsuing that irritating and 
domiacering condact which exasperated this wounded spirit to sacha 
degree that it aitimately provoked a coutest between the sapreme power 
and its military force. In all probability the shock between these con. 
flicting bodies might have been stayed by the agency of the press, which 
the impartial part of the commanity would have employed in exposing 
the errors into which both parties had fallen. It may be objected to 
this reasoning, that the attempt to convince an army of the errors of 
tueir conduct, by the exercise of reason and discussion, is strikingly 
absard ;—that experience demonstrates that military men are unaccns. 
tomed to recognize the influence of reason in hamau affairs ; —that the 
habits of their jon aturally dispose them to have recoutse to 
violence and injastice ; that they cannot be reasoned with, and have an 
irrational propensity to decide disputes entirely in their own favonr, 
This may be admitted io part ; but it should be recollected, at the same 
time, that the party in question were not an aueducated soldiery, with 
whom brute force is paramonat in every civil transaction; on the con. 
trary, that they were a well-edacated and liberal.minded body of officers, 
whose habits disposed them to acknowledge that priuciples of reason 
and justice were essential to the welfare of cociety;—and that those 
who were distinguished by the possession of these qualities were 
entitled to the first places in its government, Recent events have thrown 
some light on this subject. The revolutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
Sicily, have shown that soldiers are not the mere creatures of commaud 
—the blind mechanical agents of power; oo the contrary, that they 
are imbued with the same feelings and passions as the rest of the com. 
manity, and as thorenghly impressed with the advantages resulting from 
rational liberty. The games of such men as Washiagion, Fayette, 
Carnot, Hastings, Vitepatrick, Wilson—soldiers —distinguished for 
their ardent love of freedom, affords, a practical refutation to this de- 
basing doctrine which excludes the military profession from all preten- 
siotis to the character of moral and intellectaal beings. Several of the 
claims of this army have been animadverted apoo with great severity, 
as altogether unprecedented ander a civil government, I more parti- 
cularly alinde to the opinion that the army should be represeuted ia 
council, or rather, that military servants should be eligivie to sit ia 
council, If the military power is so esseatial an clement in the yovern. 
ment of lodia—ifthe existence of the civil authority depends apon 
it—nothing can be more reasonable than that the councils of the state 
should be aided by a person who is thoroughiy aware of its temper and 
spirit. Ifa member of the military y cao attalo the first place ia 
the government, sack as Sir Thomas Muuro, why should be not be able 
to fill the second ? 


The beneficial effects resalting from the limited discussions on mili. 
tary affairs, which have been permitted in Bengal during the adminis, 
tration of Lord Hastings, are already apparent. It was general 
understood that (he government seriously evatemnplated the introduc 
on of promotion by brevet into its military service, instead of that gra- 
dual rise by seniority which prevails at present. The expressing of pab- 
lic opinion showed that this projected ignovation was decidedly adverse 
to the wishes of the great body of its officers: aad, opposed to the 
sense of the army, it is not likely that government will persevere in this 
plan. It appears to mo that the press hes done eminent service to the 
government, by exposing the pernicivas teadency of plans which have 
been brought forward by individuals for the improvement of its army. 
The grand object of these schemes seems to have been to augment the 
number of European officers in each corps, and thereby to quicken their 
promotion. This was tobe sccomplished «1 a» expense to the state, as 
the number of native officers was to be diminished, with the express 
view of meeting this extra charge. So that by this messure (he interests 
of the mative officers of the army were to ve sacrificed, with the view of 
benefiting the Earopean portion of it. It is lamentabie to think that 
self interest could @ far blind wen as to iodace them to stand forth te 
advocate so grievous an act of injection. Word it be bettewed, that those 
galisat spisits who had led (orth their brave soidiery into the Bed -who 
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be the first to exert their talents to the injury of their fellow-scldiers ? 
Was this their retarn for their fidelity under temptation, their patience 
under snfferibgs, their ardent sttsthment to their leaders, has of. 
ten led them to carry off their European officers at the immi- 
nent hazard of their lives? Was it by their hands that this cruel and miorti- 
fying wound was to be in Mieted? It bad heretofore been the prond dis- 
tinction of seapoy officers, that the connexion between them and their 
men was maintained by betielits, not by injuries. Alas! how moarn- 
fully would it have réversed had these plans succeeded. But the 
salutary effects of diseussio® were here strikingly manifest —the speci- 
ous pretexts by Which these innovations were recomimended to the 
notice of govérnment having been ably refuted, and their tendency to 
render the army more inefficient than aoder the present system fally 
exposed, 


Io considering the objections which may be arged against this 
liberty of discassionin military men, it willbe contended, that the disci- 
pline of the army could aot subsist against the spirit of apposition that 
it would excite against superior authority, —that the habit of prompt obe- 
dience, so indispensable to the existence of an army, would soou be de- 
stroyed, And it will likewise be said, that the right of representing 
grievances exists ander the present system, which removes all preteat 
for public discussion of the interests of thearmy. It does not appear to 
me that the sound principles of military subordination are likely to be ia- 
jured by this liberty of thonght. The general principle of obedieace’s 
#0 clear and distinct, and the penalty of disobedience so manifest, that 
scircely a situation can arise, in ordinary circumstaaces, which would 
warrant resistance in a soldier. It is only a marked illegality in an order, 
subjecting the inferior to punishment who obeyed it, which can justify 
resistance ; and even (hen it is thoroughly impressed on every soldier's 
mind, that, unless the interests of humanity are endangered by this 
order (such as a command to destroy au anoffending individual, or what 
subverts those established principles upon which society is founded), it 
is his duty to obey, iu the first instance, and then represent the miscon- 
duct of his superior, Such being the case, how are these cardinal prin- 
ciples to be eradicated by this freedom of discussion? In the field, or 
on the parade, the officer is practically convinced that obedience is the 
vital spring of an army —that he can only command the services of his 
men by its agency; but how is this to be injured by the liberty of the 
press, which operates inthe closet, which addresses itself to the enlight- 
ened judgment of the public, and whose reasonings by no possibility can 
influence his native soldiers so as to excite to disobedience. 


It mow remains to consider this subject in its connexion with our 
civil government ia India, Ut maststrike the mind with irresistible 
force, that a government of this nature, cartied on by a few public 
functionaries, consisting of about 600 individuals in the three presiden- 
cies, exercising dominion over 60 or 60 millions —these strangers in the 
land, and altogether opposed in character and manners to its inhabitants, 
is singularly aequalified for administering power, so as torender it bene- 
ficial to the commenity, The grand defect of this government appears 
to be, that ite public fenctionaries possessing no stake or inflnence in 
the country — no hereditary power over the people—there exists no aa- 
tural sympathy between the latter and their rulers. Deprived of this 
salutary aupport, its agents mast encounter insuperable difficulties ia 
attempting to ascertain the real operation of the measures of govern- 
ment on the welfare of the community, and in collecting seach information 
es would enable it to legisiate correctly. Io Bengal, there are several 
extensive districts containing a popalation of a millien or 1,300,000 
souls, the civil government of which is solely confided to two indivi- 
duals—a Europeat judge and collector of reveane, Such being the case, 
it is aparcely possible that the most meritorious individoals can acquire 
that minute knowledge of the various interests of their districts which le 
necessary to the jost administration of their power. Their time ts 
ecareely sufficient for the ordinary performance of their duties, and al- 
lows of no leisure for extraneous inquiry, When anindividual bes ac- 
quired this knowledge by superior ability, or the laudable sacrifice of 
that time which is required for health or relaxation, bis reputation for 
talent and integrity indaces the government to remove him to another 
district, to correct the evils resulting from the imperfect administration 
of others, Thas, the benefit arising from his labours is im a great mea- 
sure lost to the people, who are deprived of an able ruler, whilst the in. 
dividual is perhaps removed to another province altogether different 
in language aad manners, where the same indefatigable exertions pinst 
be gone throngh to qualify him for exercising power beveficially, The 
operation of this canse in depriving the government of correct inferma- 
tion—the limited number of ite public fanctionaries—the perpetual 
changes which the rise by seniority creates —the departare of its most 
enlightened servants to Evrope—and the want of a permanent interest 
in the welfare of the country, which the possession of landed property 
by Europeans would create —prevents our goveinment from operatiog 


t with them side by side—who bad gained their honours and ¢ 
by their courage and devotedates ;—that (bese men should 
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eo beneficially as might be expected from its enlightened character 
The misgovernment and oppression of which these regions have bean the * 
victims nader their former rulers, by degrading the character of the in- *: 


habitants, bas agg avaied the dificultics with which the British govern 








Be at bad to contend. the pressure of a despotic form of go. 
veroment, the people mever attain that wealth and power which 
would evable them to influence the conduct of 


them in its intereal administration. 
Ilodia any 


could only have been introduced by foree, and that it 
peud onthe military power for its sapport. But the entire command 
of this force, for the parpose of maintaining ith power, capeot secarea 
government against the insarrection of its subjects. A grievous course 
of oppression aod misrule satarally provokes resistance to superior aa- 
thority. Such being the case, is it not of primary importance to go- 
verameat, that it shoald possess correct information as te the mature of 
the existing discontent, that it may avert the impending danger by an 
immediate change in couduct? But there exists vo political machinery 
io British India by which this knowiedge can be conveyed to the execa- 
tive—no medium by which the grievances of the people can be forcibly 
expressed, The only chanvel by which the sapreme power receives in- 

formation is that of its faectionaries—the very persons whose arbitrary 
condect may have excited this disaffection, and generally wp ante yee 
ceive the impolicy of their condect. It is here that the agency of the 
press would be strikingly efficacions. There exists in the provinces a 
number of intelligent individaals altogether anconnected with its internal 
administration, sack as medical, clerical, military men, merchants, and 
indigo planters, wbe come into dsily cowtact with the mass of oar eub-~ 
jects, and could commanicate important information as te the practical 
effects of the measures of goverument on the general prosperity of the 
community. To the indigo manufacturer, the precise operation of our 
revenue system onthe general condition of the ryut aod sumeendar 
mast be perfectly familiar, Did there exist liberty of divenssion in India, 
these individuals would be eager to communicate their information to 

the public: apimadverting with fairness on the conduct of the govern- 
ment, they would point ont the errecsin its internal policy, and would 
perform important service to it, by expressing the Opinion of its embiject 
on the general propriety of its measares, It is thas that the agency of 
the press weald compensate for the want of those contrivances 
for expressing pablic opinien, which reader the of geverpment so 
difficalt io India. If an alarming diseontent existed in a province, in 
all probability seme individasl would step forward to communicate this 

information to the pabiic. Apprised of ite danger, the goverament 

would feel the necessity of a change of conduct, The gradual bet sure 

waruing of the press wonld emable it to do this without precipitation— 

without any violent shock to its dignity, er compromise of its interests. 
lu this manner, a formidable mass of disaffection, which was arraying 
itself against the sapreme power, wonld be sliogether dissipated by 
the salutary operation of the press. It is the want of this noble instra- 
meat for expressing public opinion which accounts for the singsiar 
phevomena that eccompany popelar insariection in British India. The 
growing storm of discontent which impels the mass of its society ageinst 
their rulers, is preceded by no warning—the seme profecad calm ap- 
pears on the surface. Altogether unexpected, the tempest{bursis forth 
with a violence which threatens to sabvert the stately fabric of cur ems 
pire. Itis well koown, that, daring the administration of Lerd Has} 
tings, there have been two alarming popelar insurrections ; the peca- 
liar nature of which has been altogether overlooked in the more brilliant 
events of his career, One broke out at Barelly in Rehileund im the year 

1816, the ostensivie canse of which was the collection of a trifing honse- 
tax for the purpose of maintaining ap efficient police establishment. Other 
causes are said tohave co-operated—the disgast and disappomime nt which 
the landholders experienced io wot receiving a permanent setiiement of 
their revenue, which they were, in some degree, led to expect. 2diy, 
Av over-assessmeat in the triessial settlement which was made in these 

provinces, These may be the tree causes, or not, I shall not pretend to 

sey; bet let us mark the fects of this insurrection. Thirty thousand 

men, from varions parts of a district, at least 100 miles in length, as- 

sembied on a given day, and attacked the military feree, withont the 

slightest intimation being given, to the civil avtherity, of this formida- 
ble combivation agaiest is pewer. The knowledge of the danger burst 
wpon it like an earthquake ; fortanately the valour and fidelity of the 
military force repelled the danger, after a sanguivary contest. This 
daring attack upon its authority onght to cepviece the supreme power, 
that some medium of commanication is wasted between it and its sab- 
jeets. Ia the present state of political society in Ledia, this can only be 
effected by European agency, and in a very imperfect manner by means 

of the press. In the year 1817, an slarming rebellion breke eet in the 

province of Cuttack, which raged in this previnee for nearly two years; 

order was only restored by the sapério:ity of owe military foree. The 

existing causes are said te have been—oter-acsessment in the triennial 
settioment of lands, which compelied the governmentto sell the estates of 
ancteat landhol/ers for arrears of revenee and thas disposed the: minds to 

rc bcthom—the personal costuption of the European judge and magutrate 
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The same imbecility is not exbibited in the others branches of the service; 
peealation and corra ‘tion is promptly paniswed. Bat, setting eside the 
tremendous evil of insarreetion, important advantages weald resait from 


one civil government. 
be disposed to discass the merits ef the laws 
power; bat there exists no oppertenity of doing this ander 
ayatem, when this is altogether prohibited. There are many 
mich« be dispesed toe camirocert the decisions of the 
cirenit; but there exists vo safe chaane| for doing so nader the pressat 
restrictions epon the press. Whea we reficet that «single individeal 
exerueses civil role over a million of peovle, with scarcely any check 
epon bis aathority, it mast ve obvious thet be may anintestionaily give 
many erroneous decisions, or iseee orders entremety detrimental to the 
pablic welfare, Wonld it not be desirable, thats coim, bat earnest en- 
position of hs errors, suoak! be iatd before the peuiic? In whet other 
way cam goveramenticarn the chdrarterof its servents, whether their 
admisistration bas proved beneficial or otherwise. This freedom of dis- 
cussion would operate a a wisitsoms check avon the whole body 
ofthe magistracy; bet this is airogethe: precinded uoder the shackies 
whick are imposed spon the pres. Tt may be orged, tat afi the ad 
vantages contended for sre gained by the reports of the pabiie fanction- 
aries of gor that the defeets of existing lawsare quickly per- 
ceived, end instastly remedied by these practically concerned in their 
execation ;—sod that the peeulier opportmmries which its servants 
possess enable the government to collect avast body of information 
which individeals cannot obtain §=It mast be admitted that very valua- 
ble information te collected in this manner; bat it is only in emergencies 
—an insertection, or alarming defalestion of the revennes — that its 
ageuts are Called upon to report; and even then the bolk of this know- 
ledge is lost to the great body of i's servants, or the pablic ac large. 
These reports are never pablished. When government bave once avail- 
ed themselves of the isformation which they contain, they are thrown 
aside for ever. Independent of this, there are many circumstances which 
Combine to render these reports less beneficial than might be ¢xpected ; 
—the forms of office —deference ta superiors —an anwillingnes. to speak 
wopaletabie treths—to expose the errers of the governmeat—have ail 
a tendeacy te bias the jadgmeet, and to render these official doenments 
ae unfair pietere of the state of the country. Surely it would be of ad- 
vantage te obtain the opinions of othe: men altogether ancounected with 
the civil administration. Their stetem~nts might be fuil of errors; but, 
placed im circumstances altogether diffe: ent. they could aot fai to obtain 
a variety af information, which the exalted station of its pablic fameti- 
enaries preciaded them from obtaining. Ln this respert, these rommn- 
nications would perform the same service as the Ovposition docs at 
heme, by exposing the errors of admicistration, and ewabling the exers- 
live to rectify its condnect. No check of fhis nature bas ever existed in 
India. The insurrections which occarred dwing Lord Hastings’ admi- 
nistration, newer elicited a single remark, in the public joarnsis, as to 
the eamses whick prodaced them. Is it Git that this eamateral state of 
Lhimgs should eodare —that, witnessing @ creel svectacle of misgovern- 
ment, ue ene showld be at liberty to etercive the power of alieviating 
bomaa sof@ering, by apprizing the sapreme authority of the enintention- 
al errers of its administration? There can be so sitestion morse hami- 
hatung than this, where the benevolent imtentions of iadivida be ave ai- 
together counteracted by the wmietsken policy of the goverament. 


ki may be useful to consider more paticularly what objections 
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eaergitic vigour of the executive being by this liberty of 
diseassion ? Where the general principal of is so thoroaghly 
impressed on the miad of every public fr eppoted ia 
principle to the measures of the executive, ts it at all likely that this dif. 
ference in opinion should impel him to d ? Does wot the ox- 
ample of Buglaud teach ws, that generals, admirals, ambassadors, ave 


with advantage in the service of their country, whose political 
Se eae of the ministers of the day? 
who is it among its servants thatis likely to oppose the supreme 
Influencing their hopes and fears by its immense patronage, it 
mast exhibit a sare disinterestedness in the person who evinges his si 
periority to all selfish motives, by exposing its errors, In India, as else- 
where, it is far more profitable to land the existing system, Where the 
Prospect of rising to wealth and distinction—the cherished hope of revi-~ 
siting their native land, depends upon the faveur of the rnl- 
aathority,—it isin vain to contend that the machinery of gorernment 
will be encambered by the resistance of its servants. In sack a state of 
society, some powerful stimatus would seem requisile to encourage au 
iedividaal to sacrifice his private interests to those of the community af 
There still exists asether 

by removing the present restrictions on the prees, 
that the coant'y-bornor Earasian population would embrace 
te embarrass the government, by urging their claims to 

that rank and office from whieh they are excluded at present ; —-that they 
would demand, a» 4 matter of right, that they shonld be admiited into 
the civil and military service on the same footing as persons bora in Ea- 
rope. This is very likely to be the case; but there exists fo reasonable 
onod of alarm on this score; because, if there is any appreheo- 
pi of danger, the operetion of the will be found beveficial ia 
apprisiag the execttive of this Wertility. Thas warned, it may either 
concede these claims, or adopt suct other coarse a4 it mmy deem expedi- 
eat. The ently real grievances of which this class can complain, are,—- 
tet, their ineligibility te hol 1 commissions io bie majesty’s, ot the compa. 
ny's serviee,—@d, their exclusion from the privilege of sitting as jurors 
in the civil coarts of law,—3d, their being deprived of the benefit of Bri. 
tish lew without the jarisdietion of Calcutta, being thea subjert to these 
laws which the goverement has enacted for the regulation of its native 
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pepalation, These ations ought to be fonnded on just and 
reasonable gronads, their consideration mast be left to the Mritieh 
legisiatare. The of danger to our empire, from the 


hostility of this class, is altogether, chimeries!. How can it exist from 
a bedy so insignificant in nambers without power and influence over the 
pative pepulation, aad possessing no command over the military force 
—the only efficient power in India in the existing state of society. Ia- 
dependent of this, their interests are closely identified with the Britiots 
power, from their possessing simost all the subordinate situations 
im the pablic officers; and their estimation amongst the natives 
principally depeudiag apon that connexion, Were this government 
overthrown by Asiatics, they would shave its fate. Descenied froma 
superior rece, possessing « thoreagh contempt for the natives, aod im- 
bued with Earopean habits and feelings, coupled with the pancity of 
their member, they would cling to the parent state. 


Having considered the which may be orged against the 
etercive of tite press in India, it mast strike every one that the evils 
which are likely to aise from its injadicions exercise are altogether tri. 
fing, when compared with the benefit which will resailt from its salutary 
inflecace. Where se noble « field is presented for its exercise, embrace 
ing the imterests of miliions, therecan be no more animating object to 
stimatlate the labours of the intellectual jon of the community ; 
it is thas disinterested exercise of their faculties, in improving the state 
of political sorrety ia ladia, which will atone to hamenity for the evils of 
oor career, But this extensive sphere of utility is prodigiousty nar. 
rowed by the present restrictions on. the press, and this withoat any 
inerease of strength or influence, tothe sapreme power Barely there 
cum be mo danger te its sathority. A government like this, eamenranding 
the services of wam-eroas armies, an enlightened body of poblie fonction. 
artes, and the confidence of the wealither part of i's mative Population, 
my safely despise malignant ecribblers ; and will encowmter ao hererd 
by calmly listening to thore whare only wish isto strengthen it by eum 
Mucicatiog iofoimalion as to te seal sateresis of its suljects. 
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The state of public opinion in India, in regard to Esropean politics, 
_maast excite some curiosity. And it will strike the reader with sarprise 
to be told. that, of six weekly newspapers which were published 
Calentts 1819-20, only taro espoused the of the 
ministration in Eaglaod; the rest advocated the opinions 
position —aot their party views—but the general pri of civil 
religions liberty characterize that body, Generally speaking, 

tical discussion is with mach less warmth and ani- 
mosity than io England. does vot exist that person: 
al interest which animates the combatants in Europe. it is 
mnch better that it should be so: aniaflaenced their passions, 
men are enabled to exercise a calm and unbiassed apon the 
conduct ofthe rival parties which contend for the government of Eng- 
land—and to review their actions in the trae spirit of bistory. The 
character of Indiensociety bas been reproached with its apathy and 
indifference to English politics, but without any sofficient reason. 
The immense distauce from the scene of action, and the weaker sense of 
personal islerest, appear to me to explain this phenomenon, without 
anpposing any previiar distaste to the subject. If the state of the 
press can be considered as a fair index of pablie opinion, tis would serve 
to show that the principles of opposition are popular in British India. 


Patent Spmviesometer. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PATENT SYMPIESOMETER, OR NEW 
AIR BAROMETER, BY ALEXANDER ADIE, Ff. R, 8, 


i 





My attention was first directed to the improvement of the Baro- 
meter, with the view of rendering it susceptible of indicating any of 
those inate changes in the weight of the atmosphere, which might be 
supposed to arise from the action of the Sam and Moon, A very sensi- 
ble instrument was obviously necessary for ench a porpose; and I was 
therefore led to the idea of measaring the pressure of the atmosphere by 
its effect in compressing a columa of common air. Upon constracting 
an instroment of this kind *, however, I found that the air was absorbed 
by the Gaid with which it was inclosed, and that a good and 
barometer could not be made upon such « principle, till this radical de- 
fect was removed. I therefore directed my attention particalarly to 
this object, and succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectation, ia 
freeing the Air Barometer from this great source of ineceuracy. 


The name of Sympicsometer which I have given to this improved in- 
strament, is derived from the Greek words evyruele to compress, 
and perpoy * measure, denoting the property it possesses of measuring 
the weight of the aimosphere by the compression of a gaseons column. 

The principle of the Sy mpicsometer consists in employing an elastic 
flnid er cas, different from air, and any liquid, exeepting quicksilver, 
which neither acts upon the gas which it confines, nor is perceptibly 
acted npon by the air, to the contact of which it is in some measure ex- 
posed, Hydrogen gas, agotic gas, or any of the gases not liable to be 
absorded by the inclosing fleid, may be used; bot I prefer hydrogen 
gas aseuperior to any other that I have tried, The liquid which answers 
best is an unctaons oi), or a mixture of unctuous and volatile oils. I con- 
sider almond oil ¢, coloured with anchusa root, as the most eligible, 


The Sympletometer consists of a tube of glass, of about 18 Inches 
long, terminated above by a bulb, filled with hydrogen gas, and having 
the lower extremity bent upward, and expandiag into an oval cistérn 
open at top, containing @ qaantity of almond oil. 


The inclosed gas with which the bulb and upper pert of the tabe 
js filled, changes its bulk, or occupies more or less space, according to 
the pressare of the atmosphere apon the surface of the oil in the cistern. 
The scale for measuring the change in the bulk of the gas, occadioned by 
a change of pressure, is formed experimentally, by placiag the instrament 
in au air-tight glass-case, along with ap accurate barometer and ther- 
mometer. 


The glase.case is furnished with a condensing and exhausting syringe 
hy whieh any density may be given to the inclosed gas, 80 a8 to support 
a column of qaicksilver in the barometer of 26, 29, 30, or any other re- 
quired number of inches, The height of the oil in the tabe of the 

* When L constructed this instrament, I was not aware that Dr. 
Hooke had employed the compression of a column of air to measare the 
weigh of the atmosphere. The Sympiesometer, however, will be fusad 
to have oo resemblance to his iustrument bat ia this particalar, 


¢ Some of the inatraments that were first made, were Giled with an 
gil sold in the shops as almond oll, bat which is reall? a mixtare of 
almond oil with the oil of different kinds of nets. This oil soon tarns 
ranci!, loses its coloar, and has been very injurious to the Sympiesometers 
Giied with it, I foand great difficolty in discovering the cause ef the 
above alterations. as few of the draggists kuew of the cirenmstence. I 
always change this oil when any ef the imstraments filled with it come 
againinto my possession, 
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Sympirsometer corresponding to these being marked og its scale, 
respond with two hendredths of an inch, on the scale of the merenrial 
barometer; and as the half of one of these parts cam be easily seen, the 
height may always be observed to the hundredth part of an inch. 

As the balk of the gas is altered by any change that takes place ie 
the temperature of the atmosphere, it is necessary to apply a correction 
ov this account. For this purpose the priseipal or barometric seale, is 
made to slide npon another scale placed either below it or on one side of 
it, which is divided inte degrees and tenth parts, so as to represent the 
change of baik in the gas produced by a change of temperatare ander 
the same pressure, and corresponding to the degress of a common Ther. 
mometer attached to the Instrument, the scale of which is also divided 
into degress and tenth parts of a degree. 

This scale is constructed in the same manner as the seale of a com. 
mon thermometer, by changing the temperature of the bulb while the 
pressere is the same, aud noting the range of the oil occasioned by it, 

When the Sympiesometer is hung up for observation, the cistern 
mast be opeaed, by taking out the cork, or pushing up ° 
at its mouth, the only use of either being to prevent the kesof the 
io the cistera, when the instrament is carried horizontally, 
the oil at the top of the colamn should be separated, which sometimes 
happens in carriage, hang it up for a few minutes to drain, then tarn it 
inte ahorizoutal position, so that the oil may 


by unscrewing the tabe from its scale, and heating the balb very siowly 
with the hand, or holding it at a distance froma fire. The flame of « 
candle should not be used for this purpose, as its sudden action is liabie 
to expel the gas, and destroy the instrament. By beating the bulb siow 
ly, the oi] may be made to descend, until the lowest portion of the gas 
is mear to the turn at the bottom of the tube, taking Gare not to drive 
any of the gas into the cistern. The tube may now be turwed, first inte 
a position nearly horizontal, then altogether inverted if neressary, and 
the bulb suddenly cooled in ice or water, to make the oil ran quickly 
towards it; bat none of the il should be silowed to ‘enter the baib. It 
is evident, that the success of this operation deperds, first, on the slow 
descent of the oil by beat, so asto leave the tabe ep free as 

from a coating of oil; aud secondly, on the rapid motion of the olf te- 
wards the bulb, by cooling the gas, which leaves a very thick coating of 
the oil ia the tabe, which commenly exhausts the appermost division of 
the oil, and joins thet of the gas. Although the commen air enters the 
tube at the ci stern in the above operation of turning it upside down, it 
is of no consequence, provided th ere be always two or three inches of 
oil between the gas and it, as at last it is only necessary to heat the 
bulb aatil the common air be expeiied, and aliow it to eco! apright. 


MANNER OF USING THE INSTRUMENT. 


Observe the temperature by the thermometer, and set the index er 
flower-de-luce, which, inthe common or marine Sympicsometer, is at 
294 inches, npon the sliding stale, opposite to the degree of temperature 
upon the fixed scale; and then the beight of the oil, as indicated op the 
sliding scale, will be the pressure of the ais required, 


Sappose the temperatere observed by the mercurial theremometer 
to be 62°.4, then slide the Sympiesoweter scale wntil the Gower-de- 
lace points to 52.4 on the fixed scale, at the right hand side, (on which it 
is to be observed, that the numbers read downwards,) aud the top-of the 
column of red faid stands opposite te the second division above the third 
teoth higher than the namber 80. The height of the barometer is then 
30 imches 3 teaths and 4 bhandredths of am inch, or 80,04 inches. The 
tenths are easily distingished from the handredth parts, by the lines 
being drawn longer. When the colamn of oll descends, bad weather 
may be expected ; and when it rises, the weather will im general be fine 

Ia the portable Sympiesometers which I make for measuring 
heights, the scale is divided inte parts corresponding te the in- 
crease io balk which takes place im the gad by the diminished 
pressure Of the atmosphere on ascending « given height, the tem- 
perature being 32° of Fahrenheit. This scale is also formed by experi- 
meat, as follows: The iostrament being placed in the glass-case as be- 
fore described, increase the deasity of the inclosed sir antil it eapport a 
column of quicksilver of 31 iaches, the temperature beinc 32°. Mark this 
point sere; thea from the logarithm of 31 subtrect .0100, and find the 
correspondeodivg number, which is 90.204 ; rerulate the density of the 
air to supporta colame of gq cicksiiver of this length ; owmber this point 
on the scale 100, and divide thé Space inte 100 parts; each part will 
equai the increase of bulk or fall of the ciljin the tabe by ascending 
ene fathom. Inthe above manper proceed, by subtracting 0100 from 
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96 inti. 
the poiets ding to these 
"Fis scale is next te the Sympie- 


1 approximate height will be given, 
aid of logarithms, sabtracting the namber of 
> :om- Poy hes ander station from that 
being the pumber of fathoms 


above 

Ia ascertaisiog the height of one place above another, by the porta. 
placed ia the shad@, as the ob. 
direct influence of the san ; and 
it be saspended by the ring at the top. The most cowvenient way to 
aw sick, which may be pashed into the 
otherwise witha small hook at its head, to hang 
apoa. The cistern should now be opened by pushnic np 
that raises the stopper, and the instrament should be allowed to 
four or Give minutes before the observation is made, that it may 
the temperatere of the sarroanding air: Thea set the index, 
on the narrow part at the ton, of the slidivg scale, to the same 
degree as the temperature indicated by the thermometer, and note the 
pomber on the fathom-scale, corresponding with the top of the colamn of 
cil in the symoiesometer tabe, which completes the first observation, Be- 
fore taking down the iastromeat, pash down the stopper, to prevent the 

escape of the oil from the cistern. ‘ 

As au example may be useful to those who have not been accastom- 
ed to measare heights by the Barometer, observations made to ascertain 
the height of Arthar’s Seat, from its base at the Duke's Walk, are sub- 
> Fathoms. 
The Sympiesometer at the top of the hill stood at.... 244 
Ditte at the Duke's WAL cbbcd vececcccdciectec 134 


Sabtracted fiom the former leaves for the beight...... t10 
which would havé been the correct height, if the temperature of the air 
had been 32°. 

The follewing is yh fee @ apewr correction for 
the difference of temperature : 7 Degs. 

Temperatore at the foot of the bIU..........c000.. 62 

. Ditioe at the WPpn cra pesteeeeceeereresereseeess 48 


21 


Mean temperatare of the two observations,........ 50 
Subtract, . .cccccnccctencnnnwereererereee aeceee 33 


Difference between mean temperatare and $2°,...... 18 
this maitiplied by .00245 gives the whole leogth of a column of air 
previously of ome fathom ia altitude, and of the temperatare of 32°, equal 
to 1.04410 fathoms, at the temperature of 50° 00245 being the quantity 
that a colume of sir of the temperature of 32°, and of one fathom in al- 
Stitade, is expanded by an increase of one degree of temperatare; which 
last number, maltiplied by 110, the cumber of fathoms before found, gives 
the corrected height, 114.85 fathoms ; differing from the trae height, as 
ascertained by my friend Mr. Jardine with the otmost seraracy, only 

68 bundredths of a fathom, the trae beight being 114.17 fathoms. 


Or the sbeve correction may be found in the following way. As 
the mean expansion of air at the ordinary temperature is ¢qnai to the 
435th part of ite balk for one degree of beat, divide 110, the nambe: of 
fathoms givem as thé approximate height, by 435 ; the somber found 
will be the expansion of the whole colamn of air by au increase of one 
degree of temperatore, which, in this case,will be 0.2528 ; and this nem. 
ber, multiplied by 18°, the nomber of degrees that the meau temperature 
of observation was above 32°, gives 455 fathoms to be added to the 
approximate height, which makes the beight of Arthur's Seat from 
the Dake’s Walk 114.55 fathoms, differing from the true height ovly 38 
handredths of a fathom. 

One great advantage that the Sympriesometer possesses over the 
Barometer, is its convenient sige, which allows it to be carried ia the 
pocket. From thir, as well.as from the lightness of the Guid which it 
contains, it is mock less lable to the accidents which so often happen to 
barometers, The ease also with which it can be observed is so great, 
that observations may even be made in a carriage while travelling, with- 
oat the pecessity of stopping ; thus rendering it a valuable iastrument to 
the geologist or traveller. 

Previeas to laying this instrament before the public, I wished to 
have it submitted to a fair trial, by comparing it with observations made 
in the same ship with the Marine Barometer. For this parpose Qointia 
Leitch, Esq. of Greenock, the proprietor of the ship Boeginewamsnins, 
odhgiogty semt eae of the first which I bad made with this ship op her 
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voyage from the Cuype to the East Indies, in the year 1816; and the 
following is the report given of the instrament the late Captain Chris. 
tian, the commander, en his retern. ” 

_ “Tam glad to say that I consider Barometer a valuable 
instrument at having given it « fair on the outward passage 
tin, ty Kneting s current vaghter of i an wok tht fin. gbamon ie. 


I 

rine Baremeter, taken every third hour, aad day, the 

sage; and I not only Acaud that Ut wees Bilt ws venetian AF ta De 
atmospbere great 


An opportanity of trying the Sympiesometer in a very different 
climate oecarred in the year 1818, whea the Expedition ander Captain 
Ross sailed to the Aretic Lientenant Robertson of the Isa- 
BELLA kindly andertook the charge of this instrament, and reguiar ob. 
servations were made every fear hours with the Sympierometer and Marine. 
Barometer, the resaits of which were bighly satisfactory. The observa. 
tions commenced ou the 24th of April, ia North Latitade 61° 89, and 
Longitade 1°7 E.; and were continued to the latitude of 76° 60 N. and 
daring the retura of the Expedition to Deptford till the 13th of Novem- 
ber. These observations, in the form of a graphical representation of 
the progress of the Sympiesometer and Marine Barometer, have been 
pablished in Captaia Ross's Accoant of the Expedition, aad will enable 
pavigators to form a correct estimate of the relative value of the twe 
instraments, 

The following is Captain Ross's official report apon the Sympie- 
someter: 

This instrament acts asa marine barometer, and is certainly not 
inferior in its powers. I:bas also the advantages of not being affected 
by the ship's motion, and of taking ap very little room in the cabin. 
T am of opinion that the iostroment will enpersede the Marine Barome- 
ter, when it is better known,” 

Lieatenant Robertson, in a letter to the Honourable Captain Napier 
of Merchistoan, has spoken of it in the following manner ; 

“ The Sym icsometer is a most encelient instrament, and shews the 
weather far better than the Marine Barometer. ln short, the barometer 
is of no ase compared to it, If it has any fanit, it is that of being too 
sensible of smali changes, which might frightena reef in when there 
was ae occasion for it; but take it altogether, in my opinion it surpasses 
the merearial barometer as mock as the barometer is superior to having 
mone at ali,” 

In a letter to theinventor he farther states: “ Prom my own obser. 
vations | found that the Sympiesometer was, almost without exception, 
sooner affecied by a change of weather than the common Marine Bare. 
meter, the latier frequently giving 00 lotimation, and only beginning to 
tise or fali when the change had taken place for some time. 


* A sudden fall of the Sympiesometer generally indicated a breere 
of wind, which came to blow from twe to fourhoars after the fall, When 
the breeze came to its height the Sympiesometer rose aguin, though it 
might cootinue to blow for some hours after, At the epproach of snow, 
fog or rain, without wind, its fall was more gradual, and while amongst 
ice, where we had little wind, its rising and falling Was a certain in 
dication of clear or thick weather, .Having attentively compered the 
changes of weather with the rising and falling of the weather. giasses, 
I decidedly give the preference to the Sympiesemeter ; its convenience 
for a shipis obvious, as Kt can be placed avy where without risk of 
breaking.” 

I bave also hed it ia power to make trial of the Sympiesometer 
on coasting voyages, teocadhe tee favoar of my friend Mr. Stévenson, En- 
gineer to the Scots Lighthouse Soard, who pieced one of them in the 
cabin of the Lighthouse Vacht, beside a good Marine * 
Along with a register of both instraments, extracted from the « log- 
book, he has favoured me with « commeanication, whieh states, that, 
* after an experience of two years, the Sympiesometer affords the most 
delicate and correct indications of the weather ;"’ and that‘ it is » great 
favourite on beard, being commodioas even for the smaliest cabin, aed at 
the same time easily read off.” 

“The master, mate, and steward of the Lighthonse Yacht, (Mr 
Stevenson adds), give each aceounts of the wtility and conveniency of 
the Sympicsometer, as are weil calewlated to recommend it to the atten- 
tien of those ssiling ia vessels of the smallest burden. It ig now in ose 
io the service of the Commissioners of the Northern Lights,on board the 
Lighthouse Yacht of 80 tous register, and the Puanos, or, Bats Roca 
Texpan, of 45 tos.” 
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before the gale absted, and had 4 hours start of my ’ 
The following letter is from the Honoarable Captain Duncan: 


H. M. 8. Liffey, Spithead, August 27, 1820. 
“ Having repeatedly tried your Sy mpiesometer since I parchased it 
when the Lirrry was at Leith, in September last, I think it fair to let 
know that it is impossible any thing could have answered better. 
in my opinion, much superior to the borometer, and is decidedly arach 
quicker in denoting the changes of weather, [had one very striking in- 
stance of this fact last month,when beating from the Downs to Spithead. 
We were off the River's Light vessel, at SP. M.; the weather was fine 
and every appearance of continuing so, About half-past 8 the Sympieso- 
meter fell, and soon after the sight beeame clendy; we double-reefed 
our top-sails, and at 11 it blew very fresh, and continued so with squalls 
end rain, The Barometer did nor fall till past 2 io the morniog.’”” 


Stanjas for the ‘Ring's Qanbing. 


The eagle screams upon Benmore. 
The wild deer bounds oo Cheviot fell; 
Step boldly, Kieg, on Albyn’s shore, 
Son of her Lord’s she greets thee well. 


= 





Once more’ is “ Riew eu Brats.” 
From grey Dan Edin's castle crest, 

Float, float, thoe Royal Banoer wide, 
Gleam, gleam more radiant than the rest, 

Dear emblem of old Albyo’s pride ; 


When Wallace steeped the folds ia blood, 
And flung them from the pine. 


~ sign! as when the coming galley 
Bruce displayed thee o'er the prow, 
And on indignant hill and valley, 

Roused Carrick spear and Arran bew. 
Beam wow ;—or as whea calm and stern, 

He fixed thee im yon sacred stone, 
Unslang the mace for Banveckbara, 

And bade the trump be biewa, 
No! sacred symbol, float as free — 
. As bright be thy tay na 

at gentle elithy splender be ; 

No terror tioge the cogatsance | 
Ream softly, star of chivalry, 

As when proved Windsor’s exile came, 
Te bless, on Secttish tower and tree, 

The welcome of thy flame. 
Or beam (but bar each worse omen), 

As when the lilied bark drew sigh, 
And courteous kuights and stalwart yeomen 
Koelt here—even here, —'neath Mary's eye, 
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Be guarded by tue De la Hazes, 
The children of the beath and yew 
Come harnessed down from gien and strath, 
Plat o'er their crests the White and Bine, 
And swell the “ Rrew ov Baarn.” 


Boynic Mary Maliivay. 


[From “Traditional Tules ofthe Bagtich and Seottish Poasantry, by Allen 


‘— just published.) 
Bownts May Halliday, 
Ture again, T call you; 
If you go to the dewy wood, 
Sorrow will befal you: , 
The ringdove from the dewy wood 
Is watthng sore and calling. 
And Ansan. water, ‘tween its banks, 
Is foaming far and failing. 
Gentle Mary Halliday 
Come, my boanie lady; 
Upon the river's woody bank 
My steed is saddled ready 
And for thy haughty bicemen’ 
My faith shall never falter ; 
The bridal banqget’s ready-made, 
The priest is af the altar. 


Por wit, an’ grace, an’ loveliness, 
What maideas may exce! you? 

Thoegh Annan bas its beasteous dames, 
And Corrie wany « fair one, 

We canna went thee from our sight, 
Thoe lovely and thou rare one. 


Bonnie Mary Halliday, 
Whea the cittern’s sounding, 

We'li miss thy lithsome, lily foot, 
Amang the blithe leds boanding - 
The summer seg shell Freeze ovr veins, 
The winter shall «arm os, 
Fre the like of thee shall come again 

Te cheer as and to charm us. 








ih Toshe Kéiter of tie Journal. 
Since the publication of the Dialogue on Declling,* which 


io it. Bat it is my present parpose to restrict myself to a consi- 
deration of the view taken of the single case of Sir A. Boswell 
and Mr. Stewart, by the counsel for the prisoner and the Jadge 
We have already seen bow inappli- 
this particolar offence, and that ibe 
few instances ia which it bas been executed have verified the 
the maxim, soname jus, summa injuria. We bave seen that rea- 
son and justice were violated in preportion te the fidelity and 
sovndacss with which the law was expounded ; but between the 

ef these incoogruities and an noqoaalified justi- 
fication of Daciliag, there is a wide interval ; aad perhaps it is a 
still more revolting aed humiliating spectecic, to witness ia 
Court of Jastice, a bold deGance and scoffing sacrifice of legal 
probibitions at the shrine of bonoar. 
foaaded in the principles of immutable justice, and strictly con- 
sonant to the datics which man owes to his creator ; and it is not 
because daciling is susceptible of vindication or apology thet 
their reasonableness can be questioned, but becanse the accasers 


and judges are equally guilty with the aceased, and have no : 


right to inflict death on him for doing that for abstaining from 
which they would have visited bim with the slow tormests of a 


living death, a consciousness of being the object of eniversal : 


seorn and reproach. This isnot te exense deciling bet to pass a 
just condemaation on all men; as it would not be a denial of the 
sio of adultery to say that a vation who held idjin honour would bave 
no right occasionally to select a victim to be stoned to death. 
Let those who would admiaister so severe a law first acquit them. 
selves of participating jo the crime which it denoances: bat 
the Bdiabargh lawyers neither assert their qualifications for sech 
a function, por condemn and lament the general infatuation, but 
justify it as a rational aed necessary repeal of @ portion of the 
clearest law of God, thereby throwing new stumbling blocks in 
way ofan erripg generation, and accumulating additional re- 
proach on their heads! ; 


The Loup Apvocate, (Sir W. Rac.) who was counsel for 
the crown, contented himself with a dry and succinct statement 
of the law of the case. “ The charge of morder had been proved 
by the noble Lord and the Honorable Mr. Douglas. This 
is a fact which eannot be denied. His duty called on bim to 
say that the crime of marder had been thus proved; and the 
next qaestion was, what defence had been set op in behalf of the 
prisoner? The law knew of no other ground of exeulpation, un- 
less a justifestion, founded on self-defence. Bat there are no 
such circumstances as to warrhut this ergament in the present 
ease.” Let it be observed that this very Lord Advocate had been 
eogaged in a duciling correspondence with the same Mr. Stoart, 
aod that it was carried within a bairs-breadth of placing himself 
ia the possible predicament of being arraigned for tbe “‘ marder” 
of Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Cocxsuas, counsel for the prisoner, said, “‘ What was, 
what could Mr. Stewart do after this? Was he to sabmit quict- 
ly? Was he sot to speak? Was he to baddle ep these papers 
aod go about the world with his diminished head marked with the 
word coward on bis brow? No—he did what, wish the exception 
o the Bench, there is sot a man in the kingdom who would not 
have done.” 
become Judges, would, and ss Mr. Cockburn seems to argue, 
ought to Wave acted in the same manner, then the abhorrence of 
the Judge can only be technical and official, pot moral and per- 
sons! ; a feet which is expressly admitted in the following pas- 
sage. “That is, a Sapreme Criminal Judge (Lord Meadowbank) 
Prepared Sis Alexander Bos«c!! for the meeting, by furnishing 
bia with an opinion which admitted the propriety of seting so 
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* Gee Catcerra Jounnat for Joly 17, 1823. 
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} in bis circumstances. If any man imagines that I state this to 
. the disparagement of that excellent jadge be is mistaken; I say 
; to Aig honour, and I hope it is not ae tree 
tically to state a doubt of any other judge in the country woald 
acted otherwise.” When the theory and practice of the law are 
thus solemnly divorced ; whea the former is formally exploded 
as “barbarous and antiquated ;” when the Haruspices laugh out 
in the performance of their customary rites; it is high time that 
+ the Legislature should interpose for the reform of one or the 
other, for either the law or its administration is disgraceful to the 
Legislature which sanctions it. 


Ma. Jerracy said: “ They had been told ia general and 
comprehensive terms that a duel for aey cause is an irrational, 


> barbarous, and pernicioas practice, and that he who takes it 


apoe him te send or accept of a challenge for any cause, is 
goilty of marder. He did net mean absolutely to offer any «pology 
for the practice in question, Ut isn known by those who are versed 
ia history, that it has superseded the practice of private assas- 
sination, and that we are not only indebted to it for the polish 
which it has given te the apper society of the community, but 
also for that courage and intrepidity, aod diffusion of fairness, and 
handsomeneas of demeanour which distinguish civilised nations, 
However irrational and immoral it may seem, it is a practice so 
established and enforced by custom, as to reader it frequently 
inevitable; and such being the case, no individual man is res- 
ponsible fer the justice of the institution.” It is easier for Mr, 





versed in history, than to prove them by an induction of historical 
facts. For my part I reject every one of thom as erroncous and 
unfounded. In what country did private assassination ever 


> prevail ander cireamstances of persens and motives similar to 


these which obtain in cases of ducis! Was private assassina- 
tion ever resorted to by an equal, moving in the same sphere of 
life, and not thwarted in some important object of public or 
private interest? It may be seid on the contrary, that while 
the cireumstanees prodectiye of eegassinations have never 
been the causes of duels, those affronts which are the proper ob- 
jeots of deels have sometimes ied to assapsioations, Theas the 
affront of losing an eye by the thrast of a foilfrom one Tarner a 
fenciag master, provoked Lord Sanquhar to employ @ couniry- 
man of his, Carliel, to assassinate Torner, which he did by 
shooting him with a pistol, Onbis trial, ia 161%, Lord Sanqu- 
har said: “ the first thotive of this fatal accident was (as it is 
well known) that Tarner, playing with me at foils, now about 
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seven years past, at my Lord Norris’ howre in Oxfordshire, put 
out one of my eyes, and that (as my soul and conscience was 
over persuaded) willingly and of set purpose. After this loss 
of mine eve, and with it the great hazard of the loss of fife, I 
must confess, Leverkepta gradge of my soul szainst him, * 
but had no parpose to take sobigh arevenge, yet In the course 
of my revenge IT considered not my wrongs apon terms of 
Christianity, for thea 1 should bave soaght for other satisfaction ; 
bat being trained ap In the Courts of Princes and in arms, I stood 
upon the terms of honour, and theace befel this act of dishonour, 
whereby I have offended God; my Prince; my native country ; 
this country; the party murdered; bis wife; posterity ; Carliel, 
now execeated ; and lastly my own soul.” The assassins bired 
by the micions of Charles Il. to attack Mr. Coventry may bo 





If every man, inelediag Barristers whe expreted to | 


quoted as svotber instance."If Mr. Jarrany, instead of tracing 
the practice to so foul @ source as assassination, had derived it 


? 
i from the comparatively noble but superstitions fountain of the 


jadicial combat, he wonld have been more correct in point of 
fact, aad better consalted the interest of bis ergoment as en 


apologist. 
Are we indebted to dacliiing for that courage and intrepi- 





; 
} dity whieh distinguishes a civilized sation! “This proposition is 


* Sir W. Scott in mistaken in saylog that he did eet think of ut, 


+ unless with regret, ontil some years after when be chanced to be in the 
+ French Court, ond his blood war set om fire by « few words [rom Henry 
; the Grest, who, «apposing the accident. the consequence of « dacl, im 


medistely inqused, “ Does the man yet” —Minstreisy Il. 307, 
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100 monstrous to deserve refutation. Virere fortes anle Agamem- 
nona. Byng was a Duellist, Nelson was not. 


" Aslittle are we indebted toit for those other éoncomitants 
of civilization, “a diffusion of fairness and bandsomencss of 
demeanour.” Itisnot dae instance Of wofairness outof a theu- 
sand that can come within the panctilio of dueling; very often 
the anfeirness is exclasivély on the ste of the challenger, and 
always the reparstion sought is not for the injary itself, but for 
what the corrupt of of the worlll makes it. The anfairness 
and unhaodsomuess &ith which Sir Alexander Boswell perseeated 
Mr. Stewart derived ALi their power to wound from that very 
“ institation” which Mr. Jerrrey sppldads as the parent of so 
many blessings; and as they were not prevented by respect to 
the law of hovoar, so they would have been prevented by respect 
to the law, of God. 


According to Mr. Jeregney “a0 individual man is respensi- 
ble for the justice of the institation.” No mao is excPosively 
responsible, but every man is responsible for bis share of that 
coneurrence of opinion by which alone it exists, The responsi- 
bility is iudeed aneqaally divided; very little of it attaches to 
those who tread in the inferior and sequestered walks of life; 
pone at all to those who rank still lower; bat 2 serious burthen 
is clearly laid on those whe ecoupy stations of influence and 
authority, and will assuredly be exacted, To whom much is given, 
of them wueh will be required, * 


Mr. Jerrney “then procdeded to prove tliat several books 
of the strictest morality and religion have sanctioned it with 
their authority. Boswell, Dr. Jounson's biorrapher, states in 
several conversations which hé held with the Doctor, ‘that he 
considered dueiling as a species of self-defence, or that it was 
justified on the same grounds as public war. His biographer 
also coincides with bim in these sentiments. Another author of 
equal eminence and morality, not only a professor of morals but 
also a cle:gyman, trained in reverence of the precepts of religion, 
namely, tbe late Dr. Abaw Fenovsson, ia his Principles of Mo- 
Fale, comes to the same fedult, Ani a tate distinguished philo- 
sopher and lawyer, and a judge, who had adorned the Court in 
which they were bow assembled, Lord Kames, fn his Sketches, 
distinctly advocates the same opinion.” Mr. Jtrraty has oot 
cotrectly represented the opinions of Dr. Johnson, as will be seen 
presently ; and in truth, the only effect of reference to such poor 
casuistry and palpable sophistry ig to throw a stain oa the me- 
mory of their authors, 


The subjoet ccqurs three times in Boswoell's life of Johnson. 
The first instance is as follows :-—~‘‘I started the question, whe- 
ther ducting was consistent with moral duty, The brave old 
General fired at this, and seid, with a lofty air, “ Undoubtedly 
a man has a right to defead Lis honowr.” GoLosmitn, (toroieg 
te me,) “ bask you ficat, Sir, what would you do if son were 
affroniedt” TL amawered, I should think it mecessary to fight, 
“Why, them, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves the qpestion,” 
Jouxson, “ No, Sir, it does not solve the question, It does 
not follow, that. what a mao would do is therefore right,” I 
said, I wished to have it settled, whether decHiog was contrary 
to the laws of Christianity. Johnson immediately entered on 
the subject, and treated it in a masterly mannen; and so far as 
1 bave been able te reeollect, his thoughts were these: “ Sir, 
as men become, ina high dogree tefined, various causes of 
offence arise; whieh are considered to be of such importance, 
that life muat be staked to atone (or them, though in reality thes 
are wot so. A body that has received a very Gue polish may, be 
easily hurt, Before mon arrive at thia artificial . eefieement, if 
one tella bia neighhour—be lies, his aeighhonr tella him—he 
lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him 
a blow*: beatin a state of highly polished society, an affront is 
held to be a séviows injury, hh most, therefore, be resented, or 
rather a ducl must be fought upon it; as men have agreed to 
banish from their society one eho puts up with an affront without 








* Dr. Johnson conducted his quarrel with Macpherson exactly oo 


this plao, and yet withowt any deqiment to the polish or substance o! 
bis howoar and character, 
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: fighting a duel. Now, Siritis never anlawfal to Ggbt in-self. 
defence. He, then, whe figbtsie Buch, ders vot fight from pas. 

sion against his wer yr tegen self-defence ; to avert the 
stigma of the world, aad to prevent himself from being driven 
out of society. I could wish there was not that saperfuily of 


refinement; bet while such gotioas prevail, no dettbt amen may 
lawfally fight a deel.” is : 1b fin bermazany § 

Let it be remembered, that this jastification is appticable 

only to the person who receiv an affront. All magkind must 

It is manifest, that this reasoning ing coi exact! y with the 

; casdistry of the Jesuits, which I reprabaied in my former eommu- 


nication. What is it bat saying that men mey, agcee to banish 
from their society all who refase to conform to a particular cri- 
mins! practice, no matier what, and that an individual may 
“ LAWFULLY” incar the Divige displeasare rather than forfeit the 
favour of bis apostate fellows! The ptea.of copsicnctive, “self 
defence” is as flimsy asophism as any that ever was exposed and 
extinguished by the masculine powers of our Bag lik More 
lists, and they, are no frieads jo his fame, who do net account 
such colloqaial aberrations from souad morality as semporary 
but indefensible anomalies in big character. bitaabyeus? 





The following extrset coftains the second Inétance: “Te 
this day again defended decling, and pat bis argament apon 
what I have ever thought the most solid basis; that if publick 
war be allowed to be consistent with morality, privaré war mast 
be equally so. Indeed we may observe what strained arga- 
ments are wsed te reconcile war with the Christian. religion, 
But, in my opinion, it is etoeedingly clesr that duclling having 
better seasons for its barbaroas violence, \s more justifiable thaa 
war in whieh thousands go forth without any catse of personal 
quarrel, and massacre each other.” That is, if pablic war, not 
undertakes at the -capriee of any individesl, bat lilefally ip 
defeace af liberty and property, be jastifiable, then private war 
to avengo imaginary individual wrongs betwces members of 
the same commanity, in defiance of the laws of that , 
mast be equally so! This is what Mr. Boswell ever thought 
the most solid basis om which aa apology for deciling cotild resi! 


To the third imstanee there is a note appended (ia the 7th edi- 
tion) which supplies an antidote to the peisoa: of the forégeiug. 
The argument in the text. is beta repetition of thatused im the 
preceding extracts, but the cireumetanecs qonpected with it are 
interesting a3 showing hew long this eebject has been mabappily 
associated with thoeameof Rowell, “Having next. day gone 
tS Me, Borke's seat io the-country, from whemee I was recalled 
by an expresss, that a wear relation of mine had killed. his ante 
gonistin a ducl, and was himself dangerously wounded, I saw 
little of Dr. Johnson till Mondays, April 28... ehem | spent a consi 
derable pact of the day with him, aad introduced the subject 
which thea chiefly ocompied my mind, . Jonwsen, “Ide net seq 
Sir, that ghting ig absolotely forbidden ia Soriptece: I . sce 
réveoge forbidden, bat. pot self defeace.”  Bosweut. .“*The- 
Quakers say it is; ‘Unto him that emiseth. thee em one check, 
offer bim also tha other.” Jounsom “ Bat.etay, Sir; the tom ie 
meant only to have the effect of moderating passion; itis plaia 
that we are motto takeitin aliteral sense. We see thie from 
the context, where there are other recommendations, which | 
warrant you the Quaker will not take literally ; as, for inetence, 
* From him that will borrow of thee, tara they notaways.” Leta 
man whose creditis bad, come to.a Quaker, and say, * Well, Sic, 
lond mea hundred pounds; he'll Gnd him as unwilling os ang 
othernfih. No, Sir, a man may shoot the man who iavades his 
chatacter, as he may shoot him who attempis to break inte hie 
house.* So in 1745, my friend, Tom Cammieg the Quaker, said 
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* IT think it mecessary to cantion my readers agsinst conclading 
that ia this er ev other comrersation of Dr. Johnson, they have his 
serions and deliberate opinion om the subject of Ta my Joer- 
aa! of & tonr te the Hebrides, Dedit. p. 386, it tre: Be made 
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2 this fravk comfession: “ Nebodp at times talks more tupty Gee f do ;* 
; and, ibid, p. 232, “ He fairly escnad he could not explain the rations-ity-> 
feeling.” 


We may therefore, iufec, inat he comid mot think (hat jastif- 
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would drive an ammanitien eart ; and 
we know that the have sent Sanne! waistcoats to our sol- 
diers, to enable them to fight better,” Boswett. “ When a man 
is thé aggressor, aud by ill-dsage forces ou a Gael ia which he is 
killed, have we not little groend torhope that be is gone to a state 
of happiness?” Jonxsoy. “ Sir, we are not.to determin- 
ately of the state in whieh a man leaves this life. ‘He may ina 
moment have repented effectually, and it is possible may have 
been accepted of Goo. There isin ‘Camden's Remains,’ an 
epitaph spon a very wicked man, who was killed by a fall (rom 
bis horse, in which be is supposed to say, 

_™ Between the sti and the groand, 

“1 mercy ask'd, I mercy found.” 

We-see, therefore, that it is anfair to represent-Dr. Johnson 
or even his biographer, as deliberate apologists for Duelliag. 

I have not the means of consulting Dr. Adam Fenevsson's 
Priacipios of Morals; but there is no reason to suppose that the 
Reverend Apologist offers any Whiog which has aot been urged by 
Dr. Johitson GF Mr. Jeffrey. 

lo Lord Kames’g Sketehes, I find the following passages. 
“ If two men beat to destroy cach of them the other, meet armed, 
aod ove or both be slain, the act is highly ctiminal ; it is murder 
in the strietest sente of the word.” “A Duel which aa affront 
forces a man upon for vindicating his honour when no eatisfac- 
tion is offered, of no proper satisfaction, is very different. I 
eannot sce that the person affronted is guilty of any crime ; and if 
ped ob who gave the affront have offered what he thinks full 
satisfaction, I sce no crime on cither side.” Now what isto pre- 
vent these two reasonable and innocent men from being, never- 
theless, “ bent todestroy each of them the other !” If ove of them 
falls on the first or secoad Gre, who ean tell whether each of them 
had not formed a determination not to retive till he had murder- 
ed the other! The laws of fair Duclling equally provide for the 
gratification of the fellest revenge as fora relactant compliance 
with the castoms of the world. Those who meet with the most 
deadly parposes may also meetin “ self-defence,” to “ wipe away 
stains, sad vindicate their (air character to the world,” and claim 
the same exemption from “the barbarous aed inipplicable 
severity of antiquated statutes.” Lord Kamas's Sketches was the 
“ @hild of his grey hairs,” (so mach the less exease for bim,) bat 
if they had been published while be “adorned the Court” of 
Jasticiary, what reply would be bave made to those who opposed 
bis personal view of the law to that which he officially expounded 
from the bench? 

'' “Phe obinion of Sie Warten Scorr on this subject is of some 
importince from the space he fille im the literary and political 
warld, To the Minstrelsy (vol, ii. 9301) he sags: “This peculiarity 
of manners ebich would have surprised an Ancient Roman, is 
obvious! dedeced from the Gothic ordeal of trial by combat. 
Nevertheless, the custom of Deetling was considered at its first 
introduction, as aa innovatiog apon the law of arms; and a book 
in two buge volumes, tatiticd, Le erat Phesred’ Homew ede a 
Chevalenic, was written by a French Noble man to support 
the venerable institutions of chivalry against this aaceremoni- 
ous made of combat. He bas chosen for his frontispiece two 
figures; the first represents a conquering knight, trampling his 
enemy under foot in the lists, crowned by Justice with laurel, 
and preeeded by Fame soundiac bis praises. The other figure 
presents a duciliet, in bis shirt, as was then the fashion, with 
bis. bloody rapier im his, hand: the slanghtered combatant is 
seen in the distance, and the wicter is pursaed by the Furies. Ne- 
vertheless. the wise will mahe tome scruple, whether, if the warriors 
were lo change equpments, they might not also rxchange thew emble 
abc, which sceme se inconsistent with the spirit of the Goapel. At the 
tatdé Yime it mast be coufessed, that from the previles: notions of 
heuser, « centicman who receives @ challenge is reduced to « dreadful 
altermative. A remarkable iastance of this is farniched by 2 Clause ia 
the will ef the late Colope! Mhommhs, of the Guards, written the night 
before he fell. ia a fr S-ptember 3, 1793;.° Im the first place, I 
commit my soul to imignty Gop ia hopes of his mérey and pardon tor 


be woald not fight, but 





the irreligioas step I now (id compliance with the snwarrantabie cns- 
toms of this wicked world,) pet myself oder (he orcessity of taking.” 
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matic atiendants.” The wise have some scruples whether the em- 
blems of Jastice and Fame should not be the attcibutes of duct 
ling ; and whether the Puries shoald gut rather parsac one whe 
combated under pablic authority, and a superstitions conviction 
of the propriety of his proceedings! Notwithstanding these 
few 'seruptes it is evident that Sir Waiter’s opinion in favour of 
duclling greatly preponderates, otherwise he would have ascrib= 
ed very different sentiments te the wise; bat he fe not always 
consistent. fn a note to the fourth Canto of the Lay he deseribes 
a fair duct between Roaring Willie and Sweet Milk, in which the 
latter was killed. Having been the consequence of a sudden 
arrel, the act was manslaughter according to law, bat Sir 
alter calls it marder, “A thorn tree Marks the scene of the 
teurder, which i¢ still called Sweet Milk Thorn, Willie was 
taken and exeéated at Jadburgh, bequeathing bit name to the 
beantifal Scotch air, exiled “ Rattling Rowring Willie.” Ov the 
other hand he mentions the atrocioas assavsination of the Regent 
Marray, by Hamilton of Bothwetihangh in the following terms: 
“The Death of the Regeat Marrayy tw 1669, excised the party 
of Mary to hope and to exertion. It seems that the design of 
Bothwetthaugh, who slew bim, was weil known Upoa the bor- 
dors,” &e. ; oF 
Joome now to the charge of the Loan Juarics Cueax (Loan 
Bove) whichis not the least singular part of this case, Ho seta 
out with showing from the best authorities, Sir George MeKoa- 
zie, Baron Hame, and Mr. Bargett, that by the law of Srotiand 
the neg of killing in a duet Sonstitutes the crime of marder, Ta 
such a.case mAlice ig.a_ presumption of jaw, and not 9 fact to 
Nis gaia eoasidered by the jury; the homiaide being com. 
mitted neither by _misads antvre nor ia eclf-delenee, there ia evine 
eed $0. mach distegard of human life and contempt eof law aa sa- 
tishes the legal defiyition of * malicious intention,” To say that 
proof of having beea actuated by a posiive design of taking 
the life of Sir Alexander Boswell, was necessary to the con- 
vietion of Mr, Stewart, was to contradict the law whieh he 
had just declared, and to gubsitute apother in its place: the 
former clearly eaiablishing, the latter as plainly negativing 
the guilt of the prisoner, Ja the foNowing passage, the acquit- 
tal of Mr, wearer) is vory distinctly recommended to the jary, 
“Thea you bave anojher sliemetases in the prisoner's delenge, 
and in cases of this description It must necesancily weigh great. 
ly; forin a case of marder, which undoubledly requires qconvievon 
in the minds of those who try it, that there wos @ vhabeions intention of 
killing, the evidence of character is of great importance.” “Now 
with such a body of evidence ab ihie, If Te WePosieLe ro neat ime 
HIGHER TESTIMONY OF THE IMPROBABILITY OF A COIME, sUCH as 
THAT HERE LIBEALeD.” 


He next directs an opposite “wiod of doetrine” upon (he 
jary, asseriidg the insufficiency of all those argawentd founded 
on daeiling principles, whieh had beea addressed to them by the 
prisoner's counsel, and attemp(s to rest bis defence on the prove- 
cation given, independently of such principles, though the ouly pro- 
vocation which the law recognizes as reducing the act of killing te 
manslaughter, is qne which romacs inglant peseniment and an over. 
powering animal impulse, “ Gentlemen, with respect to the de- 
feace set up this day, which i/ | saderstand it rightly, was not so 
mach rested upon the provocation given to the prisoner, as upon 
the inevitable necessity that was imposed upon Wai of taking the 
course whieh be did,—it does not appear to me advisable, 
for the seke of the law, to divest the case altogether of the va- 
tare of the proscedtion given; neither do Teandéive ff the safest 
course for the paonel; for it comes to bea very dificnlt and deli- 
cate consideration, indeed, whether, if you tay that matter a- 
part, and thew deferid this eave of a determined duel, terminating 
fataliy, by seying that it was andertaken for no other purpose 
then rescuiog the prisoner from Wie ditostion in which he was 
placed ; this, I say, appears to me fo be a delicate add dangerous 
position © put (tease wpon; for J apprehend the rule of low is 
quite cleir in cree of bia ‘deseription, thar no fale punetilia or wotldn 
of hemcur can indicate an art ehieh vermiaates (atally 00 another fel iw 
crvature. Bot trke that consideration, orged o¢ it wae with aff 
the powerful eloquence of the Vearued counsel, and take along 
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with it the injaries received by the prisoner,—the uncommon pro- 
‘vocations given,—the terms of accommodation offered and re- 
jeeted—and combine them all together; the temperate conduct 
of the prisoner in the field; his grief for the fatal issue of the 
meeting,—then, in my bomble apprehension, you will have a case 
before you which, in reference to the charge made, and the evi- 
dence led in support of it, is well deserving of your mest calm, deli- 
berate, and di ‘ consideration.” Again, —“ Considering, 
therefore, the circumstances in which he was placed —the strong 
necessity he felt himself under to vindicate himself—the delibe- 


rate way and manner in which he set about his vindication, not 


proceeding instantly himself, bat sending to the Nobile Lord 
whom he employ¢d as his friend, who told him that be had no 
alternative but to act as he did—the total absence of all rancour 
—the great sorrow that he expressed on account of the fatal con- 
sequences of the meeting, and the ancommon body of testimony 
to the mildness of his character—takiog all these things into your 
consideration, you will consider whether you can, with propriety, 
pronounce him Not Guilty.” 

It is manifest that in this charge the learned Jadge offers 
three distinct and incompatible views of the law to the conside- 
ration of the jary, of which the first only is correct, the second 
inapplicable, and the third erroneous; and that he :epeatedily 
combines them all together. It does not exactly appear what 
effect he intended, that the evidence of provocation should ‘have 
on the verdict of the jury, bat as he neither uses the word “ man- 
slaughter,” nor alludes to their power of taking that middle 
course, we mast conclude that he could only mean to suggest a 
verdict of Not Guilty, implying that a certain measare of provoca- 
tion addressing itself to false notions of honour, cowld justify “ a 
determined duct terminating fatally!” If Sir Alexander Boswell 
had been indicted for the murder of Mr. Stewart, though his case 
would have been divested of all the extenuating circamstances 
whioh attended Mr, Stewart's, and would have appeared one of 
the most odious and fagitious that ever existed, yet even his case 
might have been brought within the accommodating priveiples 
of law and morals promulgated on this trial. The choice is there- 
fore more forcibly than ever imposed on the Legislature; whether 
it will give an express sanction to duelling, or enact a specific 
law, adapted to the circumstances of the evil, aod such as may 
in all cases, whether fatal or not, be inflexibly executed. 








South of India, January 18%. EUCRATBS. 
Shipping Arrivals. 
BOMBAY. 
Date Namesof Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 
Jae. 1 Jobo Bannerman British H, Hunter China ee 
2 Sarah British J. Thacker Londen — 
Shipping Departures. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Jan, 21 George Cratrenden British Moor Mahomed Malabar 
21 La Belle Alliance British W. Rolfe London 
BOMBAY. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Jan, 1 James Sibbald British J. K. Forbes Loudoa 





Stations of Preecis in the River. 


CALCUTTA, JANUARY 21, 1823. 
At Diamond Marbour,—H, C. 8, Couperanam,—CApmas, (Arab), 


passed down. 


Kedgeree.—Gurenat Lecorn, (P.), proceeded down, —Camonns 
(P.), and Lamains, ovtward-boued, remain. 

New Ancherage.—H, C. Ships Genenat Hewert, Taames, Man. 
cuioness oF Ery, Winenmeisea, and Warnanen Harrines. 

Sauger.—Rozamia, (P.) Arotso, Lua, (P.), Mesecnet Bave, 
and Commence, (brig), ontwaid bound, remain, —Jona Tavion, Smen- 
BURKE, avd ALEXANDER, goue to Sea. 
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Bombay News. 
ray Gentle Betreestiony, Covet doe Te msg sory ~f 


rap og Thacker, 
peep bes Z : —Mrs. Mitehell 
aod Child; Mrs. Ormrod ; Major Heary Smith, B. N. Cavalry; Cap. 
tain Soppitt. B. N. Infantry; Revd D. Mitchell, Missionary; Mr. 
Ormrod, Assistant Surgeon; Mr. Neighingion, Cadet ; Mr. Munro; Me. 
jor Hall, Malabar Coast. 

By this ty we have received Londoo and Country Papers, 
which extend to the 12th of August, from which we bave selected sume 


of the most interesting articies. 
The Right Honourable George Cauning oo Covel General of 


India takes his departare from England on the 10th of October. 


Bombay Courier, January 4, 1823.—The Honorable the Governor 
is expected to return to the presidency by the end of this month. 

The next ships for Eagiand will be the Urron Castia and the Bank - 
worta. They are to sail, we hear, on the 10th ; the Warentoo is te fol- 
low on the 25th instant ; and the Paareix on the 1st Feb. The Sanan 
also is to be dispaiched home again with all possible expedition. 

The long expected free trader Saran, Captain Thacker, arrived 
here on Tharsday afternoon. She left the Downs the 14th, and the 
Channel the 19th Augast. 


The Mitvonp for this port was to sail from England om the 25th 
August, and her arrival may therefore be daily looked for. The Re. 
rome AA, Sir E. West, we hear, has taken his passage oa 


The Tarempn, Captain Crossley, te sail 10th September, and the 
Murorave Caste, Capt. Ralph, to sail 4th Sept., are advertised for 
this port in the London papers. 

The first Sessions, &e. for this year commence on Thesday next, 
Resides a few ordinary cases of burglary and larceny, we are sorry te 
find there are two or three for homicides. 


The races begia on Tuesday, and great sport, we hear, is ex pected 





Passengers. 


Passengers per Bawwenmn, from Chins to Bombey.— Liewteant 
J, Rankin, 94 Battalion 12:h Native Tofantry ; and Mr. Charles Daily 
from Allepee. , 

s per Sanan, from London te Bombey.—™ 

Smith, Captato M. Soppit, B. EB., Reverend D. Sten Nitec? 
Mrs. Mitchell, and two Children, Assistant Surgeon David Ormond, ant 
Lady, Mr. Urban Munro, iu the Service of the Rajah of T, 
Major J. Hail, of the Madias Establishment, taken up on the Coast from 
French Brig. 

Passengers per James Sipmarp, from Bombey for Londen — 
norable Lady Colville, and two Children, Lady Bailer, and _~ _ 
dren, Mrs. Barnes, nd three Childres, Mrs. Praser, Mrs. Achill, Misses 
Mare, Welland, Elizabeth, Caroline, and Emma Berford ; Master Wi. 
liam Stoke, Lieutenant Colovel Corsellis, Lieutenant Colonel Cox Lies. - 
tenants Hamfrey, Smih, and Wii liam, Captain Gordon. . 


Births. 
On the 18th instant, Mrs. Sevmeun, of a Daaghter. 
At Medras, on the 9d instant, the Lady of Captain J. R. Ansscn 
24th Regiment of Native fafantrs , of a Son, . ’ 


At Poonamalier, oo the Tet instant, the Wife of Mr. Epwarp 


Text, of a Danghbter. 
Deaths. 

At Chinsarah, on the Oth witimo, Master Atexanpen 
of the late Reverend James Karrn, aged 12 mouths. 

Died in the early part of lest year, io Paris, H. Vinrepacor, Esq. 
formerly of Chandernagore, sud iatterly im charge of the Customs at 
Howrab. 

At Bombay, on the 27:h ultimo, Jomn Atten Macrusnson, Esq. 
aged 65 years. . 

P Matoougah, on the 3ist wltimo, the Reverend Geones Maatin, 


Kerrn, Sen 


A. 
Grratum. 
Ta the Jounnat of Teesday, ip the letter signed “ Witt Spaee” 


page 286, colume 1, lime 35, for “* Plato's soliloquy,” read “ Cato's soll- 
loquy, &c.” 
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